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IAPES Golden Jubilee 
Commemorated at Chicago Meeting 


A SHORT review of the past and a long look at 
the future made up the underlying theme of the 50th 
Anniversary Convention of IAPES in Chicago, July 2 
to 5. In attendance were some 1,300 delegates from 
the United States and Canada and 16 foreign coun- 
tries. Experts in the fields of national and interna- 
tional manpower addressed the meetings and partici- 
pated in 24 panel discussions. 

The convention was keynoted by Allan J. Mac- 
Eachen, Canadian Minister of Labour, and John F. 
Henning, Under Secretary of Labor and Manpower 
Administrator. Both stressed the importance of an 
active labor market. 

Mr. MacEachen said that the importance of “‘adapt- 
ing the work force to modern conditions” could not 
be overemphasized. The increased rate of technologi- 
cal change makes it necessary to take steps toward 
retraining and adapting the labor force to changes. 
A Manpower Development Service is to be set up in 
the Canadian Ministry of Labour. 

He particularly mentioned the incentives being 
offered to the Provinces in the training and retraining 
programs; cash incentives to employers to hire older 
workers who have been unemployed for 6 months or 
more; and incentives to help alleviate unemployment 
in the winter months by providing help to municipal 
works. The government will provide funds to increase 
personnel to “take care of these new services.” Train- 
ing and counseling will be improved, and “the local 


ES offices will continue to be the center of these 
services.” 

Under Secretary Henning stated that an active labor 
marketing policy is necessary to foster economic 
growth. Factors important in fostering this policy 
include matching of jobs and workers; guidance and 
counseling services; anticipation of labor market 
changes; research of requirements and skill resources; 
occupational direction at the secondary education level 
with a program of training and retraining; pre-ap- 
prenticeship programs; refurbished placement efforts; 
mobility services to help persons move when jobs are 
away from their regular residence; elimination of em- 
ployment discrimination and improving local employ- 
ment opportunities by improving the informational 
and functional facilities of such programs as ARA, 
unemployment insurance, social security, and local 
labor market information. 








It is significant that the 50th year of the IAPES coincides 
with the 50th Anniversary of the Department of Labor. 
Both organizations were established at a time of emerging 
public concern over the social and economic welfare of 
working people. Today, as then, we both are concerned 
with the welfare of workers. Only the problems have 
changed. We must respond, not only to the traditional 
problems of providing job placement and job insurance, but 
also to a whole spectrum of new ones: automation, retrain- 
ing, new practices in counseling and testing, community 
development, the growing difficulties of young and old 
workers, and the protection of minority rights. 


The central challenge we face is to make good, as far 
as it is within our power, the guarantee of opportunity that 
is a basic assumption of an open society. Discrimination in 
employment costs the Sateed Bens economy many billions 
of dollars each year. It is a drag upon our growth and a 
baffle to the achievement of our ptm But no measure of 
loss or waste can adequately indicate the stifling of indi- 
ae incentive that is the greatest danger to our way of 
life. 


In no small measure, the job of keeping American man- 
power on the track of equality and opportunity is yours. 
The public Employment Services stand at that critical point 
between the working man and the job where opportunity 
is offered or denied, won or lost. 

Our job will be done when every American citizen has 
the chance to find work that engages him to the maximum 
of his natural abilities. To settle for anything short of that 
goal would be settling for less than our Nation is worth. 


W. WILLARD WIRTZ, Secretary of Labor 














Stephen C. Cromwell, Executive Director, Maryland 
Department of Employment Security and past presi- 
dent of the Interstate Conference of Employment Se- 
curity Agencies, representing Henry Kendall, President 
of ICESA, addressed the general assembly. Mr. Crom- 
well mentioned that the agencies can’t conscientiously 
do a good job if continually disturbed about personnel 
layoffs and lack of funds. He said, “We must have a 
clearer understanding of what can be done in this field 
of adequate funding.” He said that IAPES members 
by their leadership and suggestions can be of the great- 
est benefit to people administering employment secu- 
rity work. 

Robert C. Goodwin, BES Administrator, stressed the 
need to put into effect a four-point full employment 
program: (1) Planning, including information on la- 
bor markets with long-range forecasts and early-warn- 
ing systems of layoffs and shutdowns; (2) helping the 
labor force to adapt to these long-range plans and 
changes in occupational requirements; (3) widening 
of job opportunities; and (4) a wide program of full 
employment to minimize both unemployment and un- 
deremployment through an effective UI program and 
accelerating public works programs when needed and 
to correct structural maladjustments in the labor force 
arising from technological change and automation and 
from major shifts in consumer demands. 

Mr. Goodwin congratulated employment security 
personnel on their “job well done” in initiating in 
10 months almost 1,600 projects with 60,000 trainees 
under MDTA and ARA. He said that there is evi- 
dence that the present subsistence allowances under 
both ARA and MDTA are too low in many cases and 
that “we consider it urgent that-Congress amend the 
MDTA act to extend 100 percent Federal support for 
one more year to allow time for all States to pass en- 
abling legislation.” 

Speaking about farm activities, Mr. Goodwin said, 
“You are all aware of the recent action by the House 
in defeating the proposed extension of Public Law 
78 relating to the Mexican workers program. This 
action has significant implications for us. In calendar 
year 1962, some 195,000 Mexican workers were con- 
tracted and 32,000 were recontracted for seasonal work 
in this country. With the expiration of Public Law 
78, employers will undoubtedly develop a more posi- 
tive attitude toward the utilization of domestic work- 
ers. With this more positive attitude, many of the 
problems connected with the recruitment of domestic 
workers will be corrected. However, we must still face 
the fact that it will be extremely difficult to provide 
stability for domestic farm workers.” 

Turning to unemployment insurance, Mr. Goodwin 
said that present coverage restrictions deny the ad- 
vantages of the system to large numbers of workers 
who do the same kinds of work as those who are pro- 
tected. Moreover, inadequate payments result from 
statutory maximum weckly amounts that are not prop- 
erly related to wage levels. Finally, the unrealistically 
low wage base causes inadequate financing. HR 6339 


(Continued on page 19) 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, March-April 


1963 
. Number or Amount 
Activity ! ab 
April March 
Employment Service 
New Applications..... 903,800 860,900 
Referrals: 
Agricultural....... 236,100 150,100 
Nonagricultural. .. 1,106,900 959,800 
Placements: 
Agricultural....... 198,400 118,400 
Nonagricultural. .. 581,000 495,600 
CG 4k bee e 341,800 273,300 
ee 239,200 222,300 
Handicapped. . 26,300 21,200 
Counseling interviews. 202,000 209,300 
Individuals given tests.. 226,300 203,000 
Employer visits........ 174,400 162,900 
Veterans 
New Applications..... 120,900 125,200 
Referrals, nonagricul- 
rT 183,600 154,500 
Placements, nonagri- 
PE, vikubabs.o«ce 104,500 86,000 
Placements, handicap- 
oO” OS eee 9,400 7,600 
Counseling interviews. 19,000 18,200 
State Unemployment 
Insurance 
Initial claims except 
transitional ?........ 1,215,600 1,126,600 
Weekly average in- 
sured unemployment. 1,918,000 2,297,900 
Weeks compensated... 7,918,800 9,091,100 
Weekly average benefi- 
ciaries..... sa edetwie we 1,799,700 2,164,500 
Average weekly benefit 
payment for total un- 
employment......... $35.54 $35.80 
Benefits paid *.........| $274,797,800 $ 316,422,400 
Funds available as of 
end of month........ $5,769,615,100 | $5,722,800,100 
Unemployment Compen- 
sation for Federal Em- 
ployees * 
Initial claims.......... 12,800 10,500 
Weekly average in- 
sured unemployment. 31,200 35,100 
Benefits paid *....... és $5,241,000 $5,590,900 
Unemployment Compen- 
sation for Ex-Servicemen® 
ae : 23,400 24,900 
Weekly average in- 
sured unemployment. 57,700 71,000 
Benefits paid *......... $8,797,500 $9,932,100 


! Employment Service data include Guam and the Virgin Islands. 

2 Includes interstate claims taken by the Virgin Islands, 

3 Includes payments under extended duration provisions of State laws; four 
States made such payments in March and April 1963. 

4 Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and State 
wage credits. 

5 Data exclude information relating to claims filed jointly with UCFE 
and/or State programs. 
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The Veteran Population of the United States 


By MILTON C. 


FORSTER 


Director, Research Statistics Service 


Office of VA Controller 


Veterans 


T PRESENT, there are 22,068,000 war veterans in 
4 civilian life, men and women who have served in 
the United States Armed Forces during a period of 
national emergency. Of these, 1 out of 1,000 served 
in the Spanish American War, 1 out of 9 in World 
War I, 7 out of 10 during World War II, and 1 out of 
5 during the Korean conflict only. The female war 
veterans, who served as nurses or members of the 
WAVES, WAC’s, WAAF’s, and other auxiliary mili- 
tary organizations in the last three major wars, cur- 
rently number just above 400,000. One out of 20 
served in World War I, 3 out of 4 during World War 
II, and about 1 out of 5 during the Korean conflict 
only. 

While most war veterans (21.9 million) are living 
in the 50 States and the District of Columbia, 34,000 
are living in foreign countries, and 90,000 in outlying 
areas of the United States, almost all of whom reside 
in Puerto Rico. 

California has the largest number of war veterans, 
with over 2.3 million or 10.6 percent of the total. New 
York has the second largest veteran population: 
almost 2.2 million. The smallest State war veteran 
population is 24,000 in Alaska. 


Age 


At present.—As most veteran benefit programs are 
designed for war veterans, a knowledge of the age 
structure of this population is of particular usefulness 
to an understanding of the social and economic status, 
welfare, and labor force participation of war veterans. 
The 23,000 Spanish American War male veterans and 
the 2.4 million World War I male veterans are, on the 
average, nearly 85 and 69 years of age, respectively. 
All are in the retirement ages and the period of rapid 
withdrawal from the labor force, although about 1 out 
of 6 male veterans 75 years of age or older was still in 
the labor force (working or looking for work) in April 
1960 and 1 in 20 who was not then in the labor force 
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Administration 


had worked the previous year. On the other hand, the 
15 million World War II male veterans are, on the 
average, 44 years old, and the 4.6 million Korean con- 
flict (only) veterans are nearly 32 years of age. Both 
groups are in the prime working years. 

Their average age now is a reflection of the age 
groups that were most heavily drawn upon by the 
Armed Forces during each war. Although the average 
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age of World War I male veterans is nearly 69 years, 
there are almost 300,000 under 65 years of age. There 
are over 600,000 World War II male veterans under 
35 years of age, although their average age is 44 years. 
While the ages of male war veterans range from under 
20 years to 100 years or more, 85 percent of them are in 
the principal labor force ages of 20 to 55. Less than 
0.05 percent of the male war veterans in the United 
States are under 25 years of age; 65 percent are be- 
tween 25 and 44 years; 20 percent are between 45 
and 54 years; and 15 percent are 55 years or older (see 
chart 1). 

Not only are the majority of male war veterans 
in the prime productive age range, but they consti- 
tute a significant proportion of all men in these ages. 
In 1962, every other male 25 to 34 years of age was 
a war veteran; 8 out of every 10 men 35 to 44 years 
old were veterans; and 2 out of 5 men 45 to 54 years 
old were veterans. In the older ages, 1 out of 6 men 
aged 55 to 64 years, and 1 out of 4 men 65 years of age 
and older were war veterans. Thus, employment and 
unemployment levels, technological developments, 
and automation all have significant implications for 
the welfare of war veterans. Their skills and experi- 
ence, reflected in the national economy’s growth and 
increased productivity in the postwar years, will assist 
in meeting the manpower requirements of the remain- 
ing years of the 1960's. 

In the future —The 21.9 million veteran popula- 
tion currently in civil life in the United States is 
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700,000 fewer than in March 1958 when the peak of 
the war veteran population was reached. As deaths 
will exceed the number of war veterans returning 
from active duty in the Armed Forces, the size of 
the war veteran population will continue to decline 
each year. In 1970, there will be an estimated 20.3 
million male war veterans (see chart 2). None will 
be under 30 years old; 33 percent will be 30 to 44 
years of age; 43 percent will be 45 to 54 years old; 24 
percent will be 55 years of age and older. 

By 1980, only 2 percent of the estimated 17.5 mil- 
lion male war veterans then living will be under 45 
years of age; 36 percent will be 45 to 54 years old; and 
62 percent—5 out of 8—will be 55 years of age or 
older. By 1995, all of the 11 million male war veter- 
ans then alive will be at least 55 years old. In 2005, 
all of the 5.9 million remaining male veterans will 
be over 64 years of age; only about 1,000 male war 
veterans now living in the United States will be alive 
in 2040. 

From 1962 to 1970, the number of male war veter- 
ans 25 to 44 years of age will decline from 14.2 
million to 6.7 million; from 65 percent of all men of this 
age to 28 percent. The 4.1 million 45 to 54 years of 
age will increase to 8.8 million in 1970. Whereas 2 
out of 5 men 45 to 54 years old were war veterans in 
1962, in 1970 almost 4 out of 5 men in this age group 
will be war veterans. Those 55 years of age and older, 
3.4 million in 1962, will increase to 4.8 million in 1970; 
from over 1 out of 5 men to over 1 out of 4 men 55 
years of age and above in 1970. The remaining years 
of this decade will see the majority of war veterans 
move from the central age group of 25 to 44 years to 
the senior worker age range of 45 to 54 years. 

War veterans returning to civil life —Although most 
war veterans are now Civilians, about 1 million Korean 
conflict veterans (400,000 of whom also served in 
World War IT) are still in the Armed Forces. About 
80,000 are returning to civil life annually and many 
are beginning civilian careers. It is estimated that 
the annual separations will slowly decline from the 
present level: All World War II veterans by 1975, and 
all Korean conflict veterans by 1985, will have re- 
turned to civil life or will have died in service. 


Residence and Mobility 


Information from the 1960 Decennial Census indi- 
cates that 3 out of 4 male veterans were living in urban 
areas, 1 out of 5 lived in rural nonfarm areas, and 
only 1 out of 25 lived on a farm. 

More than half of the male veterans were living in 
a different house in 1955 than in April 1960 (see chart 
3). This is a higher proportion than for the popula- 
tion as a whole and to some degree, no doubt, has been 
stimulated by exposure to new communities, different 
social environments, different climates, and job oppor- 
tunities while in the Armed Forces. The disruptive 
effect of military service on the continuity of home and 
community ties probably accounts for much of the 
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post-service mobility. One out of nine had migrated 
from a different State. For most, better job oppor- 
tunity was undoubtedly a very important reason, al- 
though many other factors—personal, social, and 
economic—lead to this type of migration. One out 
of 10 came from another county within the same State. 
One out of three had changed residences within the 
same county—to establish their own households, to 
improve their housing, to occupy their first home, to 
relocate in the suburbs, etc. Of all States, Nevada 
and Arizona had the highest proportions of male vet- 
erans who had migrated from another State between 


1955 and 1960. 





Family Status 


Four out of 5 male veterans in 1960 were married; 
about 1 out of 8 was single; and 1 out of 22 was wid- 
ower or divorced. Almost all male veterans were 
living in independent households—only 2.4 percent 
were in institutions or in group quarters such as dormi- 
tories, roominghouses, hotels, and similar places. Only 
1 out of 15 lived alone or with a nonrelative. Most 
were living in the framework of cohesive family re- 
lationships. One out of nine was living with his 
parents, his children, or another relative. Four out of 
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five were heads of their own families, made up on 
the average of the veteran, his wife, and two children. 


“Cold War” Veterans 


Since February 1955, the number of peacetime ex- 
servicemen and women has been growing as a conse- 
quence of the discharge of military personnel who 
entered the Armed Forces after the Korean conflict. 
As this younger generation of servicemen and service- 
women replaced the Korean conflict veterans and 
completed their military service, they have accounted 
for a higher proportion of the separations from the 
Armed Forces. Currently, 8 out of 10 men and 
women separated from the Armed Forces have served 
only since January 1955, during the “Cold War” pe- 
riod. In the past year, this “Cold War” veteran pop- 
ulation has had a net increase of 600,000 and now 
totals 2.6 million. If the “Cold War” continues and 
there is no significant change in the size of the mili- 
tary establishment, the “Cold War” veteran popula- 
tion will continue to increase each year by about this 
same or a slightly lower figure. The average “Cold 
War” veteran began his military service when he was 
about 20 years of age and returned to civilian life when 
he was 22 years old after over 28 months of military 
service. Nineteen out of 20 are under 30 years of age. 








Employment Outlook for Veterans 


By SIDNEY FELDMAN 
Deputy Director, Office of Program Reports and Research 
Bureau of Employment Security 


HILE the current outlook for the economy is 

optomistic, concern over the rate at which it is 
likely to expand is widespread. The debates taking 
place in the halls of Congress, the many statements by 
the President and the members of his Administration, 
and the heated discussions with respect to proposed 
tax measures, all indicate a recognition of the need for 
a substantial increase in the rate of growth. 

The economy has demonstrated a pattern of slug- 
gishness for a considerable period of time. This is 
not to say that there hasn’t been growth, but rather 
that the overall upward movement in economic activity 
has been too slow to meet the need for jobs and the 
challenges to our society in this day and age. 

As a result, what we have been witnessing is the 
attainment of new total employment record for each 
month, and—at the same time—a persistence of high 
levels and rates of unemployment. 


A Closer Look 


Let us examine this a little more closely. Accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ seasonally ad- 
justed series of labor force data, total employment 
has been exceeding year-earlier levels and reaching 
new monthly highs in each of the past 20 months, be- 
ginning with October 1961. However, although the 
unemployment rate, seasonally adjusted, moved down 
from 6.7 percent in October 1961 to 5.8 percent at the 
beginning of 1962, the rate during most of 1962 per- 
sisted within a range of 5.3 to 5.8 percent. In Janu- 
ary 1963, the rate moved up to 5.8 from 5.6 in 
December, and in February it jumped to 6.1. After 
a dip in March and April, the rate was up again in 
May, to 5.9 percent. 

Taking a longer view of the unemployment picture, 
the number of unemployed in this country has, with 
1 month’s exception, exceeded 5 percent (seasonally 
adjusted) of the civilian work force for 66 consecutive 
months—beginning with November 1957. 

This, of course, is only part of the story in terms 
of lost manpower. In addition to the complete loss 
to society of the productive efforts of more than 1 out 
of every 20 available workers each and every month 
for such an extended period, there must also be taken 
into account the numbers of workers who want to 
work full time and are used to working full time but 


who, because of unfavorable economic conditions are 
compelled to work only part time. Over the past year, 
after allowance for seasonal influences, the numbers of 
such part-time workers have ranged between some 
900,000 and 1.1 million each month. 

The manhours not utilized because of unemploy- 
ment added to those lost because of involuntary part- 
time work gives an estimate of total labor force time 
lost. ‘The Bureau of Labor Statistics now publishes a 
series which measures such labor force time lost as a 
percentage of total manhours potentially available to 
the civilian labor force, assuming a standard 37.5-hour 
workweek. During 1962, this percentage (adjusted) 
ranged between 6.6 and 6.9. In February 1963, the 
percentage of labor force time lost was 7.1 and by 
May it was 6.9 percent. 

One other aspect of the unemployment picture 
which I think is of particular interest to those con- 
cerned with the welfare of veterans is the unemploy- 
ment rate among experienced wage and salary work- 
ers. This, of course, is the group within which our 
veteran population is encompassed. In February of 
this year, the unemployment rate for such experienced 
adult workers was 6.0 percent—the highest since the 
close of 1961. The rate later moved down, and in 
March, April, and May 1963, it hovered around 5.5 
percent, the same level as in the corresponding 1962 
nonths. 

Heaviest Unemployment 


As can be expected in an economy where there are 
not enough new jobs to absorb both the normal growth 
of the work force and workers displaced by rapid 
technological developments and automation, the 
heaviest incidence of unemployment falls upon the 
young entrants into the job market ( particularly school 
dropouts), the unskilled in general (including dis- 
proportionate numbers of those from minority groups) , 
and the older workers whom employers feel less in- 
clined to invest in for retraining and adjustment to 
new skills. These groups have the highest rates of 
unemployment and remain unemployed longer than 
other workers. 

Long-term unemployment, after edging down dur- 
ing the last half of 1962, began to rise in 1963. In 
April, some 1.4 million jobless had been without work 


* Excerpts from a statement given at a meeting of the Interstate Conference Committee on Veterans, April 1963. 
Later data were introduced when this issue of the Review went to press. 
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for at least 15 weeks—only 59,000 fewer than a year 
earlier. The gap between 1962 and 1963 levels has 
been narrowing since February, and the 1.3 million 
unemployed for 15 or more weeks this May was 
slightly higher than in May 1962. 

Now what has been the picture for veterans during 
this period? Veterans in civil life total some 22.2 
million. After allowance for factors such as age and 
labor force participation, it is estimated that veterans 
currently account for more than two-fifths of all men, 
20 years and over, in the civilian work force. While 
some 2.2 million veterans at the end of 1962 were 65 
years or over, the largest single 5-year age group 
was 40 through 44—and the average age of all vet- 
erans was 43.7 years. ‘The 40-through-44 age bracket 
was also the largest single 5-year age group for World 
War II veterans, and the average age for all World 
War II veterans (totaling 15.1 million individuals) 
was 43! years. Veterans of the Korean conflict 
(excluding any who had also served in World War 
II) had an average age of about 311% years. ‘There 
were some 4.6 million such Korean veterans in civil 
life at the end of 1962. 

Unfortunately, the only data available on employ- 
ment and unemployment trends among veterans are 
those relating to World War II veterans. However, 
these data provide a significant clue on how well 
our veterans generally are doing in the Nation’s job 
markets, since World War II veterans constitute the 
great majority of the veterans in the labor force. 

Conforming to the overall shift in business condi- 
tions as the economy came out of the recession in 
early 1961, employment of male World War II veter- 
ans rose from less than 13.1 million in February 1961 
to more than 13.5 million in October of that year. 
Toward the end of 1961, employment fell off, and the 
number did not exceed the 13.5 million level until 
May 1962, when it reached 13.6 million. During the 
second half of 1962, employment of World War II 
veterans remained at the 13.5 or 13.6 million level. 
The figure fell below this total at the beginning of 
1963, and was about the same as in early 1962 months 
until May, when employment of World War II vet- 
erans was 200,000 below a year earlier. Their unem- 
ployment rate thus far in 1963 dropped from 5.1 per- 
cent (unadjusted) in February to 3.0 percent in May. 
Comparable figures for 1962 are 4.8 and 2.8 percent, 
respectively, 


Position in the Labor Market 


It is significant to note that for comparable age 
groups, throughout the various shifts of the economy, 
veterans fared better than nonveterans. In the age 
group 35 to 54, the unemployment rate for male World 
War II veterans during 1961 was 4.5 percent as com- 
pared with 5.0 percent for male nonveterans. While 
the rates for both veterans and nonveterans fell 
in 1962, that for veterans dropped a full percentage 
point to 3.5 percent, while the rate for nonveterans 
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in this age bracket moved down to 4.4 percent. Thus, 
the more favorable labor market position of veterans 
relative to nonveterans widened in 1962. 


Income Advantage 


Veterans have also enjoyed a decided advantage over 
nonveterans in terms of money income. The most 
recent figures available cover calendar year 1962 (un- 
published data from current population survey, Bu- 
reau of the Census, June 1963). For that year, the 
median income for year-round full-time workers, age 
35 to 44, was $6,758 for World War II veterans and 
$5,644 for nonveterans—a difference of over $1,100. 
No doubt, this substantial advantage over nonveterans 
in comparable age groups results in large measure from 
the additional training, education, and skills developed 
both during service and after discharge from the 
Armed Forces when so many veterans took advantage 
of the training and educational provisions of the GI 
Bill. 

Along with this more favorable status in the labor 
market as a whole, veterans have continued to receive 
preference with respect to job placement activities 
of the public employment offices. In 1962, veterans 
accounted for less than 24 percent of all new job 
applications filed by men, but they obtained more 
than 31 percent of all nonfarm placements of men. 
This margin of advantage did not differ significantly 
from 1961 when veterans accounted for about 26 
percent of the applications and 33.5 percent of the 
placements of men in nonfarm jobs. Looking at the 
situation another way, the number of new applica- 
tions filed by veterans dropped by more than 7 per- 
cent between 1961 and 1962, while the number of 
nonfarm placements of veterans increased nearly 8 
percent between the 2 years and the number of vet- 
erans given counseling assistance jumped by nearly 
15 percent. 

In terms of preference thus far in 1963, veterans 
have continued to account for about one out of every 
four new applications from men and for nearly one 
out of every three nonfarm placements of male job- 
seekers. 

Thus on the whole—in terms of labor force status, 
income, and services provided by public employment 
offices—veterans have fared quite well despite the eco- 
nomic fluctuations of the past several years. However, 
our major concern at this point is how well veterans 
will be doing in the Nation’s job markets in the period 
ahead. 

As noted earlier here, we are at a crucial stage in 
the economy today. The economic indicators which 
provide clues to developments in the months ahead are 
quite mixed. 

Many indicators point toward continuing high levels 
and rates of unemployment. In fact, many economists 
and the President himself believe that the unemploy- 
ment rate will climb “steadily and swiftly” to 7 per- 
cent “unless we step up our rate of growth.” I am 
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quoting here from the President’s remarks in Chicago, 
March 23, in a ceremony related to the dedication 
of O’Hara International Airport. Mr. Kennedy indi- 
cated that the number one domestic concern is jobs 
“for the tidal wave of men and women now flooding 
our labor market.” 

_ The sources of our employment problem are, pri- 
marily, (1) the flood of post-World War II babies 
reaching job-seeking age, and (2) the impact of ac- 
celerated technological change and automation. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the automation 
problem is indicated by the fact that, in manufacturing 
alone, advances in technology have enabled our plants 
to increase output by 80 percent since 1947, while 
manpower needs of factories have risen less than 8 
percent over the same period. Another dramatic 
example is what has happened in our farm economy. 
Farm employment today is down more than one-third 
from 1947, and yet total farm output is a third greater 
than in 1947. 


The Problem Ahead 


All of our experience to date points toward more 
rapid automation in more and more sectors of our 
economy. Our rate of economic growth, therefore, 
must be not only large enough to provide suitable job 
opportunities for new entrants into the labor market 
but also be sufficient to absorb workers displaced by 
labor-saving machinery. This appears to be the key 
to how well our citizens as a whole will be faring in 
respect to employment—and, inevitably, of course— 
to how well veterans will be doing in the period ahead. 

Some recent economic developments point toward 
increased activity in many sectors of the economy. 
According to the most recent surveys by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, industry expenditures for new plant and 
equipment are expected to rise at least 4 percent in 
1963, hitting a new record. The most substantial 
increases are expected in durable goods industries. 
New orders received by manufacturers are showing 
gains, and the backlog of unfilled orders for durable 
goods has, concurrently, also increased. Retail sales 
are now running some 5 percent above a year ago, and 
personal income is about 4.2 percent ahead of last 
year. A rise in housing starts and the maintenance of 
high rates of local housing permits point toward a 
considerable pickup in residential construction activ- 
ity in the months ahead. 

At the same time, it should not be overlooked that 
the Administration is pushing for substantial tax cuts, 
as well as other measures to stimulate economic growth. 
These, along with measures that have already been en- 
acted, such as area redevelopment, manpower develop- 
ment and training, public works acceleration, and 
trade expansion are expected to provide a strong stim- 
ulus to growth and, at the same time, make possible 
the retraining of large numbers of workers who become 
unemployed because of technological or other reasons. 

As has been emphasized time and again, the vet- 
eran’s best chance for employment advancement lies 
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in an economic climate which is favorable for all our 
citizenry. For no matter how much preference is given 
to veterans by local public employment offices, if the 
economy fails to grow as it should, sooner or later 
veterans will begin to suffer—and “preference” be- 
comes a meaningless concept. 


Age Is Becoming a Factor 


One other point needs to be emphasized. Our vet- 
eran population is rapidly entering the less-favored age 
groups—particularly World War II veterans. As in- 
dicated earlier, the average age of World War II 
veterans currently is about 44. As you all know, men 
over 40 years of age face a real problem in many sectors 
of the economy in trying to obtain new employment 
once they have lost their old jobs. Over the next 
several years, this problem will, for many of our vet- 
erans, become more acute. Already, some 35 percent 
of all World War II veterans are over 45 years of age. 
In the 45- to 54-year age group alone, there are now 
some 4.2 million World War II veterans. 

Those who are concerned with the employment 
welfare of veterans should make every effort to en- 
courage veterans who lose their jobs to take full ad- 
vantage of the training and retraining opportunities 
that have now become available. (A recent sample 
survey indicates that nearly one-third of all men en- 
rolled in MDTA training are veterans.) With the 
generally higher level of training and education that 
veterans already enjoy, additional training, as needed, 
would give veterans a much greater “edge” in the 
competition for suitable employment. Only by look- 
ing upon skill improvement as a continuing process 
can veterans insure for themselves a maximum of op- 
portunity in the years ahead. 


School Dropout Film Wins American 
Film Festival Award 


THE Employment Service film, “When I’m Old 
Enough, Goodbye!,” dealing with school dropouts 
and already seen by millions of American young- 
sters, won a top award at the fifth Annual Ameri- 
can Film Festival, held in New York City early in 
May. The film was developed by the Bureau of 
Employment Security in cooperation with the New 
York State Division of Employment. 

Out of 650 entries in the festival sponsored by 
the Educational Film Library Association, the film 
placed first in the Personal and Vocational Guidance 
category, winning a Blue Ribbon Award for “best 
achieving its stated purpose, realism, and sensitivity 
to the problem.” 

For a detailed description of the film, see the 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW, March 
1963, page 20. 
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Who Said “Unft"? 


By LAWRENCE T. BURDICK 
Director of Information 
The President’s Committee on Employment of the Handicapped 


OR more than 2 years, the President’s Committee 

on Employment of the Handicapped has been en- 
gaged in a new program of promoting employment 
opportunities for the mentally handicapped. Many 
years of preparation where climaxed in 1962 when 
President Kennedy signed an Executive Order remov- 
ing the word “Physically” from the Committee’s title. 
He said, ‘““We want to emphasize the great importance 
of hiring people who may have suffered some degree 
of difficulty mentally.” 

Some months before the President acted, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee had already voted to come to grips 
with the problem, and a Committee on the Mentally 
Handicapped had been named, headed by Ralph T. 
Collins, M.D., consultant in neurology and psychiatry, 
Eastman Kodak Co. 

This action constituted one of the most important 
and timely decisions in the entire history of the Com- 
mittee. About 10 years earlier a French scientist dis- 
covered that Chloropromazine had a remarkably calm- 
ing effect on mentally ill persons. About the same 
time, an American cardiologist found that Resperine 
had much the same effect. 


The Picture Has Improved 


By 1960 according to the Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs, these new drugs and new therapies were hav- 
ing such an effect that for the first time in history the 
rate of discharges from Veterans Administration men- 
tal hospitals was exceeding the rate of admissions. 
The Administrator reported to the Committee on Dis- 
abled Veterans that at least 10,000 veterans in VA 
hospitals had recovered from their mental illnesses to 
such an extent that they should be released by the 
VA and returned to civilian life. Unfortunately, 
their families or the community would not accept 
them and in most cases no jobs could be found for 
them. 

He explained the vast scope of the problem of men- 
tally handicapped veterans: More than 50,000 VA 
hospital beds were occupied by persons with a his- 
tory of mental illness, and there were more VA pa- 
tients in this category than the total of all other dis- 
abilities combined. 

loday the program is on the move. When Omar 
Ketchum, Chairman of the Committee on Disabled 
Veterans, next convenes his Committee on Disabled 
Veterans in Washington, he can report real progress 
in the job adjustments that have been made by 1,400 
mentally disabled veterans of World War II and 
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Korea. A new VA report, “They Return to Work,” 
will tell in detail the job adjustment which each of 
the 1,400 veterans who were studied has made after 
his battles with mental illness. 

Gen. Melvin J. Maas, Chairman of the President’s 
Committee, said, “My heartiest salute to the veterans 
described in this study, as well as to all the other 
mentally restored veterans in our land, for demon- 
strating so forcibly that the mentally restored have 
the ability to work if they are only given the oppor- 
tunity to work.” 

He added, “We Americans are a practical ‘show me’ 
type of people. We don’t accept everything told to 
us. We prefer to see for ourselves. Through this 
study we can see for ourselves that by depriving such 
persons of their rightful opportunity to work we 
actually deprive ourselves of the services and talents 
of a valuable and much needed group of fellow citi- 
zens. This is a study not of theory but of facts and 
the facts are good, encouraging, heartening. The 
facts, if spread far and wide, can go a long way in 
putting more of these people on the job where they 
belong.” 

These are brave words indeed from the Committee 
after wrestling for so short a time with so massive a 
problem. However, nearly all Governors’ Commit- 
tees now include employment of the mentally restored 


Lawrence T. Burdick, Director of Information, President's Committee 
on Employment of the Handicapped (left), presents a copy of ‘‘They 
Return to Work"’ to VFW Legislative Director Omar B. Ketchum 
(lately deceased), who is also Chairman of the Committee on Dis- 
abled Veterans. ‘‘The good job adjustments made by the 1,400 
disabled veterans described in this book will improve the job pros- 
pects for a great many among the 17 million men and women in 
America with a history of mental illness,"” Mr. Ketchum said. 











and mentally retarded as part of their total pro- 
grams. ‘The Committees have invited leaders in men- 
tal health and mental retardation to membership. In 
many instances, Subcommittees on the Mentally Hand- 
icapned have been formed. At State and local meet- 
ings, employment of the mentally handicapped is 
usually featured. 


No Easy Road in Sight 


However, let no one minimize the difficulties that 
lie ahead. No phase of the President’s Committee's 
work has encountered greater resistance, and it would 
be impossible to exaggerate the difficulties which will 
be encountered. From the start, the program for the 
mentally handicapped was slow in getting off the 
ground. By 1960 about half the Governors’ Commit- 
tees had already dropped the word, “Physically” from 
their titles, were proceeding to tackle the problems 
of the mentally handicapped, and were urging the 
President’s Committee to do the same. 

For 2 years a committee headed by Mr. Earl Gam- 
mons, a former Vice President of NBC, had been con- 
sidering the position the President's Committee should 
take with respect to the mentally handicapped. The 
Committee seemed to be getting nowhere with the 
members of the President’s Committee split about 
50—50. 

We found no uniformity at all in the recommenda- 
tions from the States. On the contrary, there was the 
widest difference of opinion from State to State and 
from member to member. The Chairman of one 
very effective committee wrote: 

“I know that many mentally handicapped people 
if properly trained and placed do make good employ- 
ees and that a positive program directed toward their 
placement could be effective. I do not, however, 
believe that the program should be incorporated into 
the Governors’ or Mayors’ Committees or the Presi- 
dent’s Committee for three reasons: 

“1. Many employers who have already been sold 
on hiring the physically handicapped would be less 
ready to continue to support the Committee. 

“2. It would become more difficult to sell a new 
employer on the idea of hiring the handicapped if 
he knew we were also promoting the mentally handi- 
capped. 

“3. Many of the individuals who make up the lo- 
cal committees actually do a good bit of job place- 
ment personally. I know this isn’t the prime pur- 
pose of a local committee and we frown on it, but 
nevertheless it is done.” 

This summed up the responses from about half 
the States and half the members. The other half 
were from States reporting that they had dropped 
the word “Physically” from the title and had in- 
corporated the mentally handicapped into their pro- 
grams and had long and well-established cooperative 
arrangements among the mental hospitals, local of- 
fices of the State Employment Services, Departments 
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of Vocational Rehabilitation, and other groups with 
an interest in the mentally handicapped. 

Now let us consider the earlier comment that 
American employers are a “show me” group who are 
interested in facts. You and I cannot tell an em- 
ployer that he is unwise if he does not hire the handi- 
capped; the President’s Committee or the State or 
community committees cannot do it; it cannot be 
said through a TV film or newspaper column. But 
another employer can say it! One employer speak- 
ing from experience can tell another he is foolish 
if he overlooks the skills of the handicapped. Just 
by saying how unwise he himself was until he learned 
better, he points the finger at every employer who 
is prejudiced. 

Recently in Dallas, Tex., I heard a laundry owner 
tell employers in his audience how dependable the 
mentally restored employees in his laundry and dry 
cleaning plant were. He said that the mentally re- 
stored were his most faithful employees. They ap- 
preciated the opportunity to work. They came, they 
stayed, and they worked. Some were Texas Mexicans; 
some were Negroes; others were white, but most had 
been patients in a nearby mental institution and all 
appreciated their jobs. They showed it the best way 
they could, by working hard and doing a good job. 

His story is in accord with the selected cases which 
make up the bulk of the VA report, “They Return to 
Work.” These cases tell about a variety of occupa- 
tions in which psychiatrically disabled veterans are 
employed today. The cases show a wide range of job 
adjustment; some veterans are doing very well; others 
are having difficulty; a few are doing poorly. Never- 
theless, all are working and many have held their jobs 
for long periods of time. 


They Lead the Way 


They are, in fact, advance salesmen for all the 
other handicapped who will follow them out of the 
mental hospital and into the employment offices of 
the Nation. Their stories will make a favorable im- 
pression on all employers who are exposed to the 
following implications of the VA report: 

1. The achievements of these veterans cast a serious 
doubt on any easy generalization that persons with a 
history of mental illness cannot succeed in productive 
employment. 

2. These former mental patients are performing 
well in a wide variety of jobs throughout the occupa- 
tional structure; this fact runs counter to the popular 
belief that they are suited only for marginal employ- 
ment or for a restricted range of occupations. 

3. The fear of employers that these workers are 
high turnover risks does not agree with the findings 
of the VA study which suggests that their perform- 
ance in this respect resembles that of physically handi- 
capped workers, who are among the most stable of 
employees. 

4. These findings point to the possibility of success- 
ful vocational rehabilitation, even for persons with 
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serious psychiatric disorder, including those now in 
mental hospitals. The veteran group under study 
shows how much potential was realized. ‘The major- 
ity of them were once rated as seriously disabled, yet 
they succeed in finding varied, often demanding, jobs 
and holding them. 

There is a challenge as well as a promise in the 
findings of this study. They point up the need for 
teamwork and cooperation, for this is too big a job 


for any one organization to tackle alone. This is a 
job that does not merely ask for teamwork but demands 
it. Government, the veterans’ organizations, man- 
agement groups, chambers of commerce, Governors’ 
and Mayors’ Committees, and all other interested 
groups are needed, working side by side in harmony. 
And no better ammunition in the way of facts could 
they have than the VA survey, “They Return to 
Work.” 


Hospital and VER Cooperation 


By RICHARD W. MAHLMAN, Ph. D., former Coordinator 
and ROBERT A. LESTER, Ph. D., present Coordinator 
Counseling Psychology Section 
Veterans Administration Hospital, St. Cloud, Minn. 


HE Veterans Administration Hospital in St. Cloud, 

Minn., is a 1,300-bed neuropsychiatric hospital in- 
timately involved in rehabilitation of its patients. The 
hospital has a mutual agreement with the local Vet- 
erans Employment Representative regarding the re- 
sponsibilities each has to the other. The mutual re- 
spect and confidence which have been built up do 
much to facilitate rehabilitation of veterans. 

This article discusses contributions made by the hos- 
pital staff and the local Veterans Employment Rep- 
resentative to this cooperative working relationship 
while the veteran is still hospitalized. Even here, the 
LVER has an important role to play. 

One of the key requirements for effective hospital- 
employment service relations and subsequent veteran 
rehabilitation is a careful selection of patients for re- 
ferral to the Employment Service. Not all mental 
patients are employable. Therefore, careful screen- 
ing needs to be undertaken by the hospital to increase 
the confidence of the LVER in this class of client and 
to facilitate more fruitful placement efforts on the 


part of the local VER. 


Carefully Selected 


Selection of patients at the St. Cloud Hospital in- 
volves a number of steps. Our first function as coun- 
seling psychologists in a VA neuropsychiatric hospital 
is an initial screening of patients who might be suitable 
for counseling and employment. This screening in- 
volves principally an assessment of relevant personality 
factors, appraisal of previous work history, and an 
evaluation of current work motivation. Only after 
deciding that the patient might benefit from our serv- 
ices does our work with him involve the more 
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traditional psychological functions of interviews, psy- 
chological test interpretation, and dissemination of 
occupational information, all aimed at facilitating a 
reasonable and feasible vocational choice. 

Concomitantly with the counseling psychologist’s 
evaluation, reports are received from the Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation Service (PM&RS) 
therapist regarding the patient’s adjustment to his 
hospital work assignment. If a patient cannot adjust 
in a PM&RS setting, it is unlikely that he will be able 
to adjust in a work setting. Unfortunately, however, 
the opposite is not necessarily true. That is, the 
PM&RS information is more useful in ruling out the 
possibility of employment for a given patient than in 
providing positive evidence that the patient in em- 
ployable. 


Two Possible Procedures 


Subsequently, two general procedures may be fol- 
lowed in rehabilitating a mental patient at the St. 
Cloud VA Hospital. The first involves additional 
screening of the patient and eventual placement, with 
help of the local VER, of hospitalized patients on 
jobs in the immediate community. This procedure is 
referred to as “The Night Hospital Program,” which 
involves day work outside the hospital. Such a pro- 
gram may be found in many VA installations. The 
second procedure includes additional work with the 
patient, and his eventual referral for placement in 
other communities. 

The patient may be referred directly to the Counsel- 
ing Psychology Section for placement on the night 
hospital program, or this type of initial work adjust- 
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ment may develop from the counseling process as the 
most appropriate vocational plan. 

The night hospital patient is then referred to an 
exit ward where a special team, composed of a physi- 
cian, psychologist, social worker, nurse, nursing at- 
tendant, and PM&RS representative, is consulted re- 
garding the placement of the patient in the program. 
Very often the transfer of a patient to an exit ward 
creates a stress situation for him, and provides a great 
deal of additional information about his potential 
adjustment outside the hospital. After 2 or 3 weeks 
in the new ward, the patient is again evaluated at a 
staff conference, frequently with the LVER present. 
The patient may be placed on a different PM&RS 
assignment for additional evaluation, or it may be 
decided that the patient is a feasible candidate for 
employment. Only at this time is the night hospital 
patient referred to the Employment Service. 

The hospital sends to the Employment Service in 
addition to the routine application form an evalua- 
tion of the patient’s work history, his measured vo- 
cational abilities and interests, and an evaluation of 
his work stress tolerance—information which the pa- 
tient has previously agreed to release. 

While the patient is seeking employment in the local 
community with the LVER’s help, he attends weekly 
preemployment group counseling meetings. At these 
meetings, the local VER provides an up-to-date job 
availability listing. Problems related to reentering 
the job market are discussed with the patients who 
are urged to bring their fears into the open. Job ap- 
plication and interview situations are also simulated, 
often with the assistance of the LVER. 


Followup By Hospital 


One aspect of the night hospital program at the 
St. Cloud VA Hospital which may be unusual is the 
followup made by the Counseling Psychology Section 
of the patient’s activities on his job. This followup 
includes regular monthly contacts with employers 
and weekly evening group therapy meetings with pa- 
tients who are working in the community during the 
day. These monthly contacts appear to reduce em- 
ployer anxieties about mental illness. The employer 
contacts also increase the effectiveness of the weekly 
group therapy meetings by providing a backdrop of 
reality situations against which a patient can test his 
perceptions and evaluate his success and progress. The 
help and support given to the patient by his peers 
and the counseling psychologists through the group 
meetings cannot be overestimated. 

For patients who will be leaving the immediate 
community, placement on the night hospital program 
is not feasible. However, the St. Cloud VER is in- 
volved in all hospital referrals to the Employment 
Service, even outside the community. This procedure 


has several advantages. The counseling psychologist 
immediately gets the VER’s impressions of how the 
patient compares with other job applicants. Other 
ES offices are better able to evaluate information 
from another VER than that from a hospital. Inter- 
agency communication is facilitated by having a single 
known reference point. 

The same general selection procedure described 
above and many of the steps outlined in the night 
hospital program precede every referral made by the 
Counseling Psychology Section to the State VER. 

The role of the counseling psychologist in this kind 
of a working relationship includes personality evalua- 
tion, assessment of work stress tolerance, work motiva- 
tion, and work adjustment potentials of the patient. 
This preliminary screening is followed by the develop- 
ment of a feasible vocational plan, and the continued 
support of the patient while on the night hospital 
program. It is important that the Counseling Psychol- 
ogy Section or a similar service is the only referral 
source to the Employment Service from the hospital. 
Further, although many psychologists may be involved 
in the initial evaluation of patients, only one psycholo- 
gist should be designated to coordinate the program 
within the hospital in order to avoid duplication of 
effort and breakdown of communications with the 
Employment Service. 


Role of the ES 


The Employment Service role in the working rela- 
tionship includes a dispersal to the Counseling Psy- 
chology Section of information on current job open- 
ings, responsibility for job development, and _ the 
provision of necessary information about employer and 
job requirements and employment conditions. The 
VER also supplies additional “reality oriented” evalu- 
ations of the patient’s general potentialities for obtain- 
ing work when compared with typical job applicants. 
Followup on job referrals is shared by the VER and 
the psychologist, each making a contribution appro- 
priate to his role. 

This article has focused on the hospital’s program 
for veterans’ rehabilitation. However, the important 
role that the VER plays even in the preliminary, intra- 
hospital phases of veteran rehabilitation have been 
pointed out. Though the contributions of the hospital 
and the VER to veteran rehabilitation are clearly 
distinct, they are by no means physically or temporally 
separate. In practice it is essential that the VER be 
involved in phases of veteran rehabilitation that are 
preliminary to job placement, and which traditionally 
have been recognized as intrahospital services. It is 
also important for both counseling psychologist and 
VER to be involved in followup of the veteran on his 
job. Such a cooperative working relationship between 
hospital and LVER can facilitate veterans’ rehabilita- 
tion. 
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The Honorable John A. Burns, Governor of Hawaii (fifth from left), meets with leaders of veterans organizations fo discuss ways fo 


overcome problems of veterans in the 50th State. Organizations represented are (left to right): 442d Veterans Club; Club 100; 1399th 
Veterans Club; DAV; Veterans Employment Service; Military Intelligence Service Veterans Club; American Legion; VFW; and Hawaii State 


‘The Veterans in the 50th State 


By HENRY S. KUNIYUKI 
Veterans Employment Representative for Hawaii 


HE young State of Hawaii has done well for its 

56,000 war-service and peacetime veterans. In 
turn, the veterans have contributed much toward the 
welfare of Hawaii. All four Hawaii congressional 
delegates are World War II veterans with distinguished 
service records. Veterans are also well represented 
in the Second State Legislature, with 51 percent of 
the male legislators in the House and 3314 percent in 
the Senate having served in the Armed Forces during 
the last two conflicts. 

The 1960 census reported 51,000 war-service male 
veterans in Hawaii. Of these, 34,000 served in World 
War IT; 17,000 in the Korean conflict ; 3,000 in World 
War I; and about 17 in the Spanish American War. 
Today, the average age of all veterans is 38.8 years. 
The median age of those of World War I is 68.5; of the 
second World War, 42; and the Korean conflict, 32. 
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The attainment of statehood, a long-cherished 
dream of Hawaii’s citizenry, became a reality in 1959. 
Although many think of Hawaii as a tropical South 
Sea paradise, it is actually a thriving American com- 
munity with a growing modern economy. Its greatest 
resource is its young, educated, and cosmopolitan peo- 
ple whose forefathers were drawn to the Islands from 
nearly every corner of the earth. Since 1778, Hawaii’s 
economy has moved from “easy-going” subsistence on 
agriculture and fishing to a plantation economy; this 
was followed by a shift toward a business economy, 
and later—tourism. The latter is fast emerging as a 
predominant source of employment. 

The Hawaii State Employment Service, a division 
of the Department of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
is the job center for Hawaii’s veterans. Its employ- 
ees, both professional and clerical, are keenly aware 
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of their obligation to veterans. In the State Employ- 
ment Service itself, 66 percent of the male staff mem- 
bers are war-service veterans, and another 14 percent 
are peacetime ex-service personnel. 

The calendar year 1962 summary of activities for 
veterans, as compared with that of the previous year, 
discloses significant increases in placement and coun- 
seling services, for handicapped as well as nonhandi- 
capped veterans. Nonagricultural placement of all 
veterans showed a 66 percent increase in 1962 over 
1961 ; for disabled veterans the increase was 49 percent. 

Veteran placements by occupational group during 
calendar year 1962 showed substantive percentage in- 
creases over 1961 in all categories. 


Calendar year 


| Percent 

Type of placement | Sia Bi: Percent | of 1962 

| change | place- 

1961 | 1962 ments 
;, 1,432 |2,382 | +66.3 100 

Professional and manage- 

rial. . |} 521] 118 |4+126.9 | 5 
Clerical and sales . | 235) 292 | +24.3 | 12 
Service gu | 265 | 608 |+129.4 26 
Skilled. . .. 280 | 530 | +89.3 22 
Semiskilled . 218 319 | +46.3 13 
8 22 


Unskilled....... 382 | 515 | +34. 


Initial counseling interviews increased by 68.6 per- 
cent for all veterans and 59.4 percent for handicapped 
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veterans. The overall State preferential indices for 
veterans and handicapped veterans rose from 1.08 to 
1.39, and 1.05 to 1.22, respectively. 

The wholehearted cooperation of veterans organi- 
zations and veteran-servicing agencies has contributed 
much to the success of the Veterans Employment Serv- 
ice in Hawaii. Close liaison is maintained by the 
State VER and local office VERs with the staff of 
the Veterans Administration regional office; the 
State Veteran Affairs Division; Armed Forces Separa- 
tion Centers and Industrial Relations Offices; Tripler 
General Army Hospital; State Apprenticeship Divi- 
sion; Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training; 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium; Federal, State, and county 
civil service offices; and State Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Service. 

Monthly visits are made to the seven major vet- 
erans organizations: The American Legion, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, Disabled American Veterans, Club 
100, 442d Veterans Club, Military Intelligence Service 
Club, and the 1399th Veterans Club. 

Being the supreme headquarters of the Pacific and 
the Far East, every branch of the Armed Forces is 
represented here in Hawaii. The State VER and the 
Honolulu LVERs cover the nine major installations 
where separations are made. 

A recent study of active files on 1,417 veterans 
throughout the State revealed the following charac- 
teristics: 


Occupational breakdown Number | Percent 


Entry 45 3 
Professional 227 16 
Clerical. . 167 12 
Service 107 8 
Sales 49 3 
Skilled 348 25 
Semiskilled 303 21 
Unskilled. . . 169 12 
Marital status: 

Single. . 566 40 

Married . 851 60 
Age range: 

Under 40... 984 69 

41 to 59.. 395 28 

60 and over.... 38 5 
Educational background: 

Some high school. . | 658 | 46 

High school graduates... . 449 32 

Some college....... 206 15 

College graduates . 104 7 


| 


The projected economic growth of the State of 
Hawaii shows an estimated increase of Hawaii's labor 
force from 254,500 in 1963 to a conservative 298,600 
in 1970. Competition from the better educated and 
trained younger generation will make it increasingly 
difficult for the older veteran to find employment. 
The Manpower Development and Training Act is 
only a partial answer because veterans are finding it 
difficult to qualify educationally, and training allow- 
ances are insufficient to sustain them and their fami- 
lies. To date, five veterans, including two disabled 
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individuals, have been enrolled in the carpenter helper 
training class on the Island of Kauai. The local office 
veterans employment representatives have started an 
all-out job development campaign to place many of 
their “hard core” cases. Veterans organizations will 
be asked to assume a more active role in assisting 
their fellow veterans in the job market. A Veterans 
Employment Advisory Committee, similar to that in 
California, is in the planning stage. A pilot com- 
mittee will be set up in the metropolitan area of 
Honolulu. 

An annual conference of LVERs has proved an 
excellent method of training the two key individuals 
(manager and veterans employment representative) of 


each local office who are responsible for a successful 
veterans employment program. ‘These conferences 
have been held on different islands in the past 4 years 
with the cooperation of the State Director of Labor 
and his Employment Service Division Administrator. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt once said: “One of 
the most helpful services that a grateful Nation 
can provide for its war veterans is assistance in finding 
gainful employment.” In the spirit of “GO FOR 
BROKE!” (the motto of Hawaii’s 442d Regimental 
Combat Team), an all-out effort for providing job 
opportunities for veterans will be continued by the 
Hawaii State Employment Service in cooperation with 
the Veterans Employment Service. 


Can Alaska Reach Her Veterans? 


By ROBERT M. POTTER 
Veterans Employment Representative for Alaska 


**T THINGS are different here. You just can’t do it 

that way in Alaska.” Such statements are fa- 
miliar to employees who have come from “outside” 
to work for the Employment Security Division of the 
Alaska Department of Labor. Nevertheless, prog- 
ress continues in the agency's efforts to improve serv- 
ice to veterans. 

Picture, if you can, an employment service organi- 
zation where distances between local offices are meas- 
ured by hours of flight time rather than by miles; an 
organization with local offices in cities which may 
have as few as 1,500 residents (1960 census) ; an or- 
ganization serving an area between latitudes 51° and 
72° north and meridians 130° west and 174° east, 
encompassing four time zones. 

To serve the people of such an area, eight full-time 
ES offices and three part-time UI offices have been 
established. The 1960 census showed that 37.9 per- 
cent of the State’s population was located in centers 
with 2,500 or more inhabitants. Thus, rural areas 
accounted for 62.1 percent of the population. The 
problem of serving this latter segment of the popula- 
tion is no small one. 

Many Alaskan residents have had no face-to-face 
contact with State Employment Service personnel. 
Their only knowledge of the employment security 
program is through infrequent newspaper notices or 
radio newscasts, or by direct mail when they file a 
claim for unemployment insurance. Such service 
cannot meet the public need. 

As of the 1960 census, the estimated Alaska male 
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work force totaled 56,250 age 14 and over. In this 
group are 25,050 who saw military service during time 
of war and were separated under conditions other than 
dishonorable. If we can assume that the work force 
is divided into rural and urban groups in the same 
proportion as the total population, there are over 15,- 
500 veterans residing in regions which in many cases 
are not connected by road to areas served by local 
offices of the State Employment Service. 

In an effort to reach as many of these veterans as 
possible, the Veterans Employment Service has at- 
tempted to establish employment committees in all 
local posts of veterans organizations. ‘Through the 
help of the Department Service Officers of The Amer- 
ican Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 41 
posts have been contacted. All of these posts have ap- 
pointed an Employment Committee Chairman. 

But appointment of these Chairmen was not enough, 
since local office Veterans Employment Representa- 
tives can visit only 13 posts. Some other means of 
reaching the posts located in far-flung settlements, 
seemed in order. To bring employment opportunities 
to people in such areas, the Alaska State Employment 
Service provides the VER with job information from 
which is published by the VER a list called “Alaska 
Job Opportunities for Vets.” This is an alphabetical 
adaption of the State Inventory of Job Openings. A 
labor market information sheet is included with the 
job list, either monthly or when labor market condi- 
tions change materially. Each new list received by 
veterans organizations is reviewed and discussed at 
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post meetings and is kept posted on the bulletin 
board. 

At Alaska Veterans Organization Department con- 
ventions and at a joint meeting of service officers held 
recently, the State VER provided each post a packet 
containing a sample of informational releases, forms, 
pamphlets, etc., to which applicants would be exposed 
if they visited a local State employment service office. 
A discussion of training and retraining programs also 
was given at the 1962 Department conventions by the 
Alaska agency director. 

A portion of the Joint Service Officers’ Conference 
in February 1963 was devoted to helping Post Service 
Officers to understand unemployment insurance prob- 
lems that have developed or may develop within their 
respective posts. The Benefit Section of the Alaska 
agency also gave brief instructions on how the Serv- 
ice Officer could help the claimant in completing the 
necessary forms. Reading and understanding printed 
forms are often difficult for much of the native popu- 
lation in remote villages where hunting and fishing 
for survival are of more importance than going to 
school. 

The State VER also visited 21 of the 41 veterans 
posts in 1962 to discuss the operation of the Alaska 
State Employment Service and how it serves the 
veteran. 

The new awareness of the Alaska State Employment 
Service and the Veterans Employment Service was evi- 
denced by an increase in veterans’ contacts at local 
offices. During calendar year 1962, veterans’ new ap- 
plications increased 6.4 percent over the preceding 
year. Referrals of veterans increased 16.9 percent, 
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resulting in a 14.5 percent placement increase. It is 
believed that these increases are in part due to a 
broader knowledge of what the State employment 
service can do for the veteran. 

The old theory of “if we don’t have job orders we 
can’t make placements” has been exchanged for “get 
qualified applicants properly classified in all their em- 
ployable skills, then job orders can be developed.” 
This philosophy is paying off. 

With the veterans in the male labor force totaling 
more than 46 percent, the Alaska State Employment 
Service is rapidly approaching the point where it can 
be truly considered the employment service for vet- 
erans. All veterans posts display the following sign: 
IF A VETERAN WANTS A JOB, SEND HIM TO 
THE NEAREST ALASKA STATE EMPLOY- 
MENT SERVICE. 

Despite Alaska’s vastness and the seasonality of its 
industries, the word will win—“The Alaska State 
Employment Service is the first place to visit when 
looking for workers or a job.” This philosophy has 
been expanded further to include specialized training 
to increase employability of the unemployed or under- 
employed. The development of ARA and MDTA 
programs has been given wide publicity by local vet- 
erans organizations and it has brought results. Vet- 
erans comprise 54.8 percent of trainees in the ARA 
course for millwright and 48.2 percent of trainees in 
the MDTA electrician course. 

A 48-week electronics technician training course 
under MDTA began at the University of Alaska on 
June 3 and will end on May 1, 1964. The course 
is being given to 40 trainees the majority of whom 
are veterans or servicemen. 
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The paraplegics were eager to take advantage of the opportunity offered by the training in the insurance 





field. 


Training for the Paraplegies 


By JOHN L. HADDEN 


Veterans Employment Representative, Santa Ana Local Office 


California State Employment Service 


YANTA ANA, Calif., has just completed the first 
step in an experiment to match the unique man- 
power demands of the insurance industry with the 
potential capabilities of a group of paraplegic veterans. 
During my numerous employer visits, I discovered 
that the insurance industry needed skilled technicians, 
and that there were constant demands for trainees 
which were difficult to meet. Men trained in the com- 
plexities of insurance technicalities often would, at 
the first opportunity, move into the more remunera- 
tive sales end of the business. Here seemed to be 
an opportunity for paraplegics whose immobility pre- 
cluded their working in many types of occupations. 
The paraplegics selected by the Employment Service 
all had a good basic education and were delighted with 
the opportunity to become productive members of the 
community. Representatives of the South Coast Field- 
men’s Association of Orange County invited a group of 
applicants to their offices where they were told about 
the basic tasks and given answers to their many ques- 
tions regarding future opportunities, pay, and work- 
ing conditions. 
he local ES office screened applicants and provided 
for the classes. The Local Veterans Employment Rep- 
resentative obtained, free of charge from the local 
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Board of Education, classroom space which would 
accommodate a dozen wheelchairs. 

In the meantime, the insurance men were screening 
and lining up teachers in the insurance field who could 
handle every phase of the program. A course of study 
was outlined and assignments were made for the 
teachers. On January 4, 1961, the first class began 
with 11 members. 

The original plan was for a 12-month course of 
study. Classes were planned for every Tuesday and 
Thursday evening from 6 to 9. Later the course was 
expanded to 22 months and every phase of insurance 
was studied: Underwriting, rating, policy analysis, risk 
analysis, and marketing. Interest and attention ran 
high during these intensive 3-hour sessions. One of the 
veterans said, “Drop a pencil and you lose two chap- 
ters.” Morale and esprit de corps also ran high for 
the entire 22 months. One of the students was hos- 
pitalized for nearly a month and, since the class could 
not stop or repeat, his fellow students took it upon 
themselves to tutor the convalescing veteran until he 
had absorbed all the material covered in the classes he 
had missed. 

The final examination, lasting 15 hours, was a com- 
prehensive review of the entire course. The instruc- 
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tors made up the various parts of the examination 
which pertained to their respective specialties. The 
teachers felt that if the students mastered this mate- 
rial, they would be far better equipped than most in- 
surance men today. 

Six of the students completed the examination sat- 
isfactorily and were graduated on October 24, 1962. 
Class time alone totaled 570 hours, in addition to the 
hours of intensive study put in by each of these vet- 
erans. The graduates chose a quadraplegic to be val- 
edictorian of their class. 

All of the graduates are presently employed, and the 
office has on file four more job orders awaiting the 
next graduating class. 

The second class started on January 22, 1963 and, 
because of experience gained in the first class, it will 
be able to cover the same material in only 12 months. 


Santa Ana as a community is justly proud of this 
program. It has given constructive assistance to the 
handicapped veterans, and is filling the manpower 
needs of one of the important industries in the area. 
The veterans as individuals have pride in personal ac- 
complishment and in the fact that they are self- 
sustaining citizens who are contributing to the well- 
being of their community. The instructors and those 
who organized the course have a feeling of achieve- 
ment, too. 

Other industries probably can benefit from a simi- 
lar course of action. A survey of local industries will 
determine this, and a review of the application file 
will reveal who is available. In addition, the local 
posts and chapters of the veterans’ organizations can 
supply information about some of the unregistered 
veterans in the community who may be in need of such 
assistance and interested. 


Cooperation with Veterans Organizations 


By JOHNNY MOBLEY 
Supervisor of Employer Relations, Atlanta Industrial Office 
Georgia Employment Security Agency 


HY should employment security personnel develop 

a relationship with veterans’ organizations? A 
comprehensive answer would no doubt include several 
reasons, among which are: 

a) Good relationships with all community groups 
organized for public service provide excellent oppor- 
tunities for educating the public in the objectives and 
services of the employment security program, and 
for gaining public acceptance of it. 

b) Veterans’ organizations represent a large seg- 
ment of the country’s total labor force, and all, at one 
time or another, are potential users of the facilities of 
the public employment service offices. 

c) Specialized employment counseling and job 
placement service to persons who served in the Armed 
Forces in wartime is an integral part of the employ- 
ment security program. Its administration carries the 
attendant responsibility of appropriately advising those 
persons entitled to the service. 

The nature of the relationship may vary among the 
State agencies and among local offices, and still be 
equally effective. Through many years of experience, 
some of us have come to believe that, if possible, 
employment security personnel should be active mem- 
bers of at least one major veterans’ organization. For 
local Veterans Employment Representatives, it should 
be a “must.” Such activity provides an opportunity 
to explain the Employment Service and Unemploy- 
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ment Insurance Service to a large number of persons 
who have an important stake in these services. 

The relationship should include, at both community 
and State levels, a mutual exchange of visits and in- 
formation on services available to and needed by 
veterans. 

From the beginning of the Federal-State employ- 
ment security system, it has been the policy of the 
Georgia agency to encourage its employees to promote 
the type of cooperation which will best inform and 
best serve the veterans in the local community. 

At the State level, the Georgia agency, with the 
cooperation of the State Veterans Employment Repre- 
sentative and the Veterans and Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the State chapter of the IAPES, has devel- 
oped a program designed to keep veterans’ organiza- 
tions informed of the special services available and, 
at the same time, to provide added incentive to lo- 
cal offices to give the best services possible to the 
group. A brief description of this program follows: 

Each major veterans’ organization—The American 
Legion, American Veterans of World War II and 
Korea, Disabled American Veterans, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, and Veterans of World War I—presents 
an annual award for meritorious service to the local 
ES office which is most outstanding for the year in 
a specific aspect of service to veterans. 

In response to statewide and community efforts, 
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The Commander of each of the five ma- 
jor veterans’ organizations each year 
presents an award fo a local ES office 
for outstanding service to veterans. 
Pictured here at such a ceremony are, 


left to right: Dr. A. E. Hurst, Veterans ' 
of WW I! of USA; J. M. Brisendine, 
VFW; James R. Hancock, DAV; Essley j 
B. Burdine, AMVETS; Ben Chatfield, 


American Legion; and Ben T. Huiet, ; 
Georgia Commissioner of Labor. if 


the Disabled American Veterans was the first orga- 
nization to join in a program to further the employ- 
ment of handicapped persons. The DAV suggested 
the awarding of a citation to the local employment 
office most successful in finding jobs for handicapped 
veterans. The winning local office would be deter- 
mined on the basis of a percentage of such applicants 
placed on jobs. Because local offices were eager to 
earn this citation and because beneficial results have 
been achieved, the awarding of this citation has been 
made a permanent feature of DAV’s employment 
program. 

The other four veterans’ organizations expressed a 
desire to add some similar activity to their employ- 
ment programs, if it could be related to some aspect 
of local office placement service. Each now awards a 
citation for meritorious service to a local office for 
such aspects of service as (a) placing the greatest pro- 
portion of total veteran applicants for the year, (b) 
maintaining the highest veteran placement preference 
index for the year, (c) making the most outstanding 
placement of a veteran applicant in a scientific or 
professional occupation, and (d) making the best 
placement of an older veteran. 

The announcement of the availability of these 
awards and the criteria for attaining them are re- 
issued to local offices early in the competition period 
each year. Likewise, new veterans’ organization of- 
ficials, including members of Employment Committees, 
are apprised of the program, its objectives, and his- 
tory. 

The awards are presented each year at a statewide 
agency training institute, to which all department 
commanders are invited. 

Our 8-year experience with this type of program 
leads us to believe that it is well worth the effort. It 
stimulates agency personnel to give better placement 
service to veterans and educates veterans’ organizations 
about our employment counseling and job placement 
services. 


AT Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


and § 1542 contain the Administration’s proposals to 
alleviate these unhealthy conditions: first, by extending 
coverage to employers of one or more workers at any 
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time and to certain services performed for nonprofit 
organizations; second, by assuring that the great ma- 
jority of workers would receive a weekly payment equal 
at least to 50 percent of their wages by requiring the 
State maximum to equal a certain percentage of the 
statewide average weekly wage in covered employ- 
ment: 50 percent in 1966, increasing to 6634 percent 
ir. 1970; and third, by increasing the wage base from 
$3,000 to the first $5,200 paid in a calendar year 
thus insuring fund solvency. 

Mr. Goodwin continued, “In addition, a program 
of Federal unemployment adjustment benefits is pro- 
vided for those long-term unemployed who have sub- 
stantial attachment to the labor force. Those who 
have exhausted their State rights, have been unem- 
ployed for 26 weeks; and have been employed 78 weeks 
within a 3-year period, with 26 weeks in the most 
recent year of such period, would be eligible. Benefit 
duration would range from 13 to 26 weeks, depending 
upon the number of weeks of qualifying employment. 
Payments would be made according to the State law 
under which the claimant exhausted his benefits, ex- 
cept for certain Federal disqualifications.” 

Other speakers who addressed the convention were 
Ewan Clague, Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, who chronicled “Fifty Years of Progress in Em- 
ployment Security”; C. A. L. Murchison, Commission- 
er, Unemployment Insurance Commission, Canada, 
who discussed “The Employment Security Program 
Today”; and Jack Hurt, Assistant Director, USES, 
who talked on “Raising Our Sights.” 

The association’s highest award “The Citation of 
Merit” was presented to Congressman John E. Fogarty 
of Rhode Island for his outstanding contributions in 
the Congress of the United States to the employment 
security program. 

The closing session of the convention elected the 
following officers for the 1963-64 term of office: Presi- 
dent, George Toll, California; First Vice President, 
Edward Logsdon, Texas; Second Vice President, Sum- 
ner Forward, New York; Secretary, Myrtle Fowler, 
Louisiana; and Treasurer, Valmore Doucette, New 
Hampshire. 

In 1964 the convention will be held in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., and in 1965, Miami Beach, Fla. 

BENJAMIN COHEN, Bureau of Employment Secu- 

rity, Former President IAPES. 
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Commanders of Major Vetere 





The American Legion 


E OF THE American Legion consider our employment program second to 

none in planning and carrying out our action projects. The main objective 
of all rehabilitation is satisfactory employment so that veterans may adequately 
support themselves and their families and maintain a reasonable degree of secu- 
rity. To achieve this objective our employment program has been developed 
to make sure that each veteran will receive the maximum of job opportunity. 
The Employment Committee is assigned to the National Economic Commission 
for supervision and coordination. Its primary function is to create a favorable 
climate for the employment of veterans in industry and business, through ex- 
panded counseling and job placement service for veterans: (a) in depressed 
areas, (b) in rural areas of chronic underemployment, (c) in the upper age 
brackets, (d) who are disabled, and (e) who are displaced by automation and James E. Powers. 
technological changes in the factories and on the farms. 

With veterans comprising well over 40 percent of the male work force and the steady continuing entrance 
of over 50,000 career military retirees annually, our program of employment continues to be a dynamic one. 
We look forward with appreciation and gratification to the continued cooperation of the Veterans Employme nt 
Service, U.S. Employment Service, and the State e mployme nt security agencies in our mutual effort in behalf of 
those who have worn the uniform of our country in time of war. 








JAMES E. POWERS 


National Commander 





Disabled American Veterans 


O GROUP has been more successful than the disabled veterans themselves 
in dispelling the notion that a disabled veteran should not be hired because 
of a disability. 

All over America today, thousands of highly skilled disabled veterans are Peter L. Dye. 
performing a first-rate job, contributing measurably to our industrial might, our 
economic growth, and the improvement of the well-being of all of us. 

We of the Disabled American Veterans feel that much of this achievement is 
due to the cooperative employment programs of organized veterans groups and 
government agencies, especially those of the Veterans Employment Service in 
the U.S. Employment Service and the affiliated State employment security 
agencies. 

PETER L. DYE 


National Commander 
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rans’ Organizations Say— 





American Veterans of World War ll 


MPLOYMENT, the opportunity to earn a living, is the most prized posses- 
sion of every veteran and every American. All forms of rehabilitation and 
all modern medical advances have one purpose and one end, that of improving 
the health of the individual so that he can be returned to society and earn a 
living to support himself and his family and make his contribution, however 
large or small, to the welfare of this Nation. The logical end of all rehabilita- 
tion is suitable and gainful employment for the individual. A veteran, more 
than anyone, has the right to not only a job, but also the right job, one com- 

mensurate with his training, ability, education, and experience. 
It is necessary for us, as a veterans organization concerned with the welfare 
of this Nation, to work in cooperation with the various bureaus and agencies 
Don Spagnolo. of the Department of Labor to develop, establish, and maintain a plan or pro- 
gram whereby we can provide facilities to assure that not only every veteran but 

also every American is gainfully employed. 

We must look particularly to the employment of our out-of-school youth and to the utilization of the skills 
and experience of our older workers. 

The problem of assuring full employment is not an easy one to solve. The Veterans Employment Service 
in the Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. Department of Labor, and State employment security agencies are 
devoting a tremendous amount of time and effort to assuring that all citizens have maximum opportunities for 
gainful employment. Congress also is addressing itself to this problem at the present time, as evidenced by the 
fact that the Senate has already passed the Youth Employment Act. 

AMVETS pledges its support to the Department of Labor and its bureaus and agencies with these 
responsibilities. 





DON SPAGNOLO 


National Commander 





Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States 


rae to good health and peace of mind, suitable and gainful employment 

is one of the major blessings cherished by veterans. There is nothing more 

gratifying and rewarding to a veteran than the satisfaction of working at some- 

Byron B. Gentry. thing he likes to do and which enables him to house, clothe, feed, and educate 

his children adequately. 

The U.S. Employment Service, through its Veterans Employment Service, is 

; helping to find suitable and gainful employment for veterans. ‘There are some 

who question the need for an employment service devoted to veterans during a 

time when there is a high level of national employment. Unfortunately, too 

many veterans are employed on jobs that do not require their maximum skills 

and abilities. It is in this area where the Veterans Employment Service can 

make its greatest contribution to veterans. Channeling a veteran from a me- 

diocre and low-paying job to one commensurate with his skill and training, plus 
its increased income, is a most valuable service. 





BYRON B. GENTRY 
Commander in Chief 
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“Te Wing Shes Faihies 


By EARLE J. SMITH 






Veterans Employment Representative for Ohio 


‘INCE the beginning of World War II, the Vet- 
erans Employment Service and the Local Veterans 
Employment Representatives (LVERs) of the Ohio 
State Employment Service have cooperated in a well 
established liaison with both reserve and regular com- 
ponents of the Armed Forces of the United States. 

Information and guidance service concerning em- 
ployment and unemployment compensation rights and 
benefits have been supplied at the major military sep- 
aration centers. Such briefings by LVERs have been 
accomplished, for the most part, through regularly 
scheduled assemblies with men about to leave the 
Armed Forces for civilian life. Typical of these ac- 
tivities is the service given to an average of 100 sep- 
aratees each month at Lockbourne Air Force Base 
near Columbus, Ohio. 

On one occasion, a special series of briefing was 
called for. Late in 1961, when Reserve Forces were 
mobilized incident to the “Berlin Crisis,” the 21st 
Tactical Fighter Wing of the Ohio Air National Guard 
had a total of 2,600 men in units based at Columbus, 
Mansfield, Toledo, Springfield, and Blue Ash. Im- 
mediately, the Veterans Employment Service and the 
Ohio State Employment Service made arrangements, 
through the Wing Commander and the unit channels, 
to inform all personnel about measures to be taken 
to protect civilian employment rights and about the 
employment services that would be available upon 
release from active duty. 

The majority of the men in the Fighter Squadrons 
and support units served their tour of duty at Etain 
Air Force Base in France; a few were retained on 


When the 121s? Tactical Wing of the Ohio National Guard flew 
home for discharge, the Veterans Employment Service and the State 
Employment Service did much to help the ex-servicemen get full 
benefit of the services and rights available to them. Left to right: 
Earle J. Smith, VER for Ohio; Willard P. Dudley, Administrator, Ohio 
Bureau of Unemployment Compensation; Jack Rafferty, Columbus 
local office VER; and Colonel (now Brigadier General) Frederick P. 
Wenger, Ohio Adjutant for Air National Gward. 


Photo courtesy Ohio National Guard 


active standby duty in the United States. 

In July 1962, the Employment Service was alerted 
that the Wing was to be recalled and released from 
active duty during August. Immediately, in cooper- 
ation with the Wing Personnel Staff Headquarters 
and the Base Separation Center, plans were made and 
schedules established for group assemblies of these re- 
turning servicemen for separation briefing and proc- 
With the facilities regularly used and available 
at Lockbourne Air Force Base, the problem was mainly 
one of acceleration and expansion of service to ac- 
commodate the increased volume. However, at 
Mansfield, Toledo, Springfield, and Blue Ash, much 
more preparation was needed, since these areas were 
not accustomed to handling large separation groups. 
The State Veterans Employment Representative and 
his assistants worked with the local VERs in these 
areas in planning and scheduling the processing of 
the locally based squadrons. Eventually, approxi- 
mately 1,000 men were separated at Columbus, and 
the other areas averaged 400 each. 

In August the 2,600-man Wing was ready for dis- 
charge. The entire overseas group returned from 
France by air, either in its own planes or in Air Force 
transports. Planes were set down on the runways at 
about 5-minute intervals. The call to action was 
sounded and separation processing began. In assem- 
bled groups, the men were given general information 
concerning their rights and benefits, and services avail- 
able in the areas of reemployment rights, employment 
services and preferences, and unemployment compen- 
sation. Presentations were followed by lively ques- 
tion-and-answer periods, and the men were advised 
to contact the local VERs in their home areas for 
further assistance on individual problems. 


essing. 


Followup in the home areas disclosed that a large 
number of those separated had valid reemployment 
rights, and little difficulty was experienced in reinstat- 
ing these men in their former jobs. The few ques- 
tions or problems that arose were resolved quickly 
through the local VER cooperating with the Bureau 
of Veterans Reemployment Rights. 

Those seeking jobs were given unemployment com- 
pensation benefits until they were placed satisfactorily. 
Acceptance of these men was high in both referral and 
job development placements, largely because of their 
work experiences during active military duty. 

Principally, because of the cooperation of all services 
in preparation and planning, this extraordinary work- 
load was integrated smoothly with regular procedures. 
Thus, the program moved successfully to completion. 
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The Federal Government—An Employer 


By EDWARD BECHTOLD, JR. 
Chief, Veterans Service Staff 


U.S. Civil Service Commission 


HE rapid demobilization of ex-servicemen follow- 
ing cessation of the hostilities of World War IT and 
the Korean conflict made available to this country 
a substantial work force potential to help provide for 
the necessary goods and services which had been dis- 
continued during the war effort. These ex-servicemen 
brought with them not only their preservice skills and 
knowledge, they also brought the skills and knowledge 
which they had absorbed in their various and numer- 
ous duty assignments during their military service. 
Following release, many sought advance training 
and others began a different vocation under the educa- 
tional provisions of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act and various on-the-job training programs. The 
underwriting of this educational opportunity provided 
the machinery which helped to give to this country its 
reservoir of talent from which to choose in restocking 
its economic work force. More than 7.8 million World 
War II veterans entered training, with 29 percent of 
this total training at colleges and universities. More 
than 2.45 million Korean veterans entered training, 
with 50 percent training at the college or university 
level. The remainder attended trade or technical 
schools or received on-the-job or farm training. The 
fields of study and the occupations in which they 
trained include engineering, 480,000; education, 398,- 
000: medical fields, 275,000; and science, 140,000. 

To this educational stockpile from which the Fed- 
eral Government drew its share of talent, we must 
also add those military personnel who retired from 
service and brought with them into civilian life years 
of applied skill and talent. 

Veterans in Federal employment increased from 
23 percent of the total Federal work force as of the 
end of 1945 to over 50 percent at the present time, 
even though the actual size of the total Federal civilian 
work force then and now is comparable—around 2.4 
million employees. 

This same time period has shown the greatest 
breakthroughs in the fields of medicine, space, com- 
munications, and most of the sciences. Yet we are 
probably only on the threshold of far greater advance- 
ments in both science and technology. 

In order to meet the needs of our Nation and the 
inescapable demands resulting from new technology, 
and the changing nature of world society resulting 
from conflicting ideologies seeking advantages in na- 
tional defense, space conquest, and atomic energy, we 
must continue our efforts to recruit persons of high 
quality potential. More important, we must utilize 
to the fullest the skills, capabilities, and knowledge 
that our present work force already possesses. We 
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must continue to make new discoveries, develop new 
techniques, and put them to practical application. 

Several generations ago when a professional person 
completed his formal education, he put that knowledge 
to use in his vocation. Any changes in that process 
or any new discovery in his vocational field by com- 
parison was rather insignificant. Today, our educa- 
tion is never completed. The day we cease our edu- 
cational pursuits we are outmoded; the next day we 
are antiquated ; and the following day we are surplus. 

The Federal Government as an employer must con- 
tinue to teach, train, utilize, and retain the skills and 
abilities of its employees in order to obtain the great- 
est work potential and help maintain the leadership 
demanded of it to meet the needs and requirements of 
our time. 

Recognizing this fact, the Federal Government, with 
Civil Service Commission leadership, began an ex- 
tensive program of employee utilization designed to 
attract, obtain, utilize, and retain highly qualified per- 
sons in positions in which they can make their greatest 
contribution to society. 

Every program of employee utilization presupposes 
competence of employees; therefore, as a corollary to 
any such program, it is necessary that there be re- 
cruitment and employment programs that will attract 
competence. 

Let us review some of the major programs of the 
Federal Government that not only attract quality per- 
sonnel but also are designed to utilize to the fullest the 
potential the workers possess. 

Government Employees Training Act.—Probably 
one of the most forceful utilization and development 
programs in Federal personnel administration is oper- 
ated under the Government Employees Training Act. 
This law, originally proposed by the Civil Service 
Commission, was enacted July 7, 1958. It authorized 
Federal agencies to establish intra-agency, interagen- 
cy, and outservice training programs to meet agency 
needs. The act directed the Commission to issue train- 
ing standards and regulations; to collect and make 
available training information ; to promote, coordinate, 
and assist agencies’ training activities; and to review 
their outservice training programs for compliance with 
the act. Executive Order 10800 of January 15, 1959, 
implemented the act and directed each agency head to 
review the needs of his agency for immediate and long- 
range training and to formulate plans of action to meet 
such needs and to establish needed training programs. 

To stimulate improved quality through training, 
the Commisison and other Federal agencies, in coop- 
eration with universities and foundations, are mak- 
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Department of Labor 


ing substantial progress in identifying and developing 
resources to meet training needs, stimulating employee 
creativity, and developing worker capacities for more 
challenging assignments. Emphasis has been placed 
on efforts to promote and coordinate interagency train- 
ing programs which have achieved considerable econ- 
omy as well as improved quality of instruction. The 
number and variety of courses have increased to over 
200, and attendance at these courses in the Washing- 
ton area numbered more than 15,000 employees. 
Similar training efforts in the field have met with 
strong support and success. To assist in the field 
training programs, the Commission has recently as- 
signed an employee development coordinator in each 
of its regional offices. 

The Federal Merit Promotion Program.—Beginning 
in July 1957, the Commission directed a full study 
leading to the development of a new Government-wide 
promotion program. This program, announced in 
1958, provides that after January 1, 1959, agency pro- 
motion programs will operate under certain manda- 
tory requirements. Some of the requirements are: 
promotions will be made only under newly established 
agency plans which must embrace merit features such 
as broad areas of consideration; qualification stand- 
ards must be equal to competitive standards; evalua- 
tion methods must be reasonable, valid, and applied 
fairly; and selection must be made from among the 
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best qualified. Employees are to be consulted in the 
development and installation of the plans. The plans 
are to be made available so that employees can readily 
determine how the plans affect them. The Commis- 
sion reviews agency guidelines, plans, and promotion 
selections through its inspection process to determine 
agency compliance with the program. 

The program has four basic characteristics de- 
signed to secure acceptability and effectiveness. It is 
revolutionary in that it consolidates all previous gains 
of the principles of merit promotion; it is an adventure 
in management since its broad policies permit latitude 
of operation to fit individual agency needs; it is a 
product of management and employee cooperation 
since the agency programs are developed in consulta- 
tion with employees and employee organizations; and 
it is an integrated personne] management program 
that coordinates promotion policies with manpower 
planning and career development policies 

The Coordinator Program.—For many years, the 
Commission has operated a program to utilize the skills 
of handicapped persons. Analysis of jobs has been 
made to determine which occupations require perfect 
physical condition and which ones can be done equally 
well by a man or woman who is physically handi- 
capped. Appointing officers have been told that a 
physical impairment must not be used as a basis for 
disqualifying a candidate. 

In 1958 the Commission, in an attempt to increase 
the effectiveness of this program and to insure max- 
imum utilization of skills, established a Federal co- 
ordinator system and called the heads of Federal 
departments and agencies to designate coordinators 
for selective placement of the handicapped at head- 
quarters offices and principal field installations. 

Some indication of the success of the coordinator 
program can be seen when we reflect that at the time 
of its inception nearly 6 of every 1,000 persons hired 
by the Federal Government were handicapped; today 
the handicapped account for more than 19 of every 
1,000 hired. 

More recently the Commission has taken new ac- 
tion to bolster this Federal program by authorizing 
Federal agencies to hire, on a 700-hour trial basis, 
persons who have recovered from mental or emotional 
disorders, as well as those whose physical handicap 
does not prevent them from performing a specific job. 
Candidates who meet the medical and job qualifica- 
tion requirements may be hired temporarily without 
otherwise establishing civil service eligibility. If, dur- 
ing their temporary employment, they become eligible 
for permanent appointment, their status can be 
changed. 

The Federal Salary Reform Act.—The new Federal 
pay reform act is a far-reaching and enlightened piece 
of Federal personnel legislation which will have imme- 
diate and long lasting impact on Government admin- 
istration and utilization because it established a pay 
system with equity to Federal employees; provides 
flexibility needed to motivate initiative, skill, and in- 
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dustry; helps make Federal salaries comparable to 
attract and retain the best people; and gives suffi- 
cient discretion to meet individual and specific needs. 

Under the provisions of the act, the Federal Gov- 
ernment can offer higher starting salaries to recruit 
professional engineers, physical scientists, and other 
specialists to meet the demands of the scarce-skill 
occupations. This law broadens the authority for 
administrative adjustment of pay rates when disparity 
between Federal salary schedules and private enter- 
prise rates handicap Federal recruitment and reten- 
tion of well qualified employees. 

Federal Executive Boards.—A new force for man- 
agement improvement was established when, acting 
in accordance with Presidential directive, the Com- 
mission carried forward the organization of Federal 
Executive Boards. 

The Boards, comprised of the heads of over 500 field 
installations, are primarily concerned with strength- 
ening the coordination and management of Federal 
activities outside Washington across agency lines, in 
such areas as management procedures, procurement 
policies, public information, personnel management 
and utilization, and others where there is an oppor- 
tunity to pool experience and resources. These Boards 
are already cooperating in many areas and giving their 
support to a number of special programs including 
interagency use of equipment and manpower utiliza- 
tion. 

Data processing.—The Federal Government was the 
first user of automatic data processing equipment and 
is today the largest user in the world of electronic 
computers. In addition to the use of this equipment 
in connection with military defense, missile guid- 
ance, and space exploration, data processing has been 
incorporated into many other Government functions. 
The Internal Revenue Service, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, and the Social Security Administration are 
only a few of the agencies that rely heavily on the 
use of data processing systems. 

In the area of personnel management and utiliza- 
tion, the Commission has established an ADP Informa- 
tion Exchange, featuring a collection of documents 
on ADP application in this field drawn from 29 Fed- 
eral and 11 non-Federal activities. By making this 
information readily available to Federal agencies 
contemplating new or revised ADP applications, the 
Exchange should eliminate duplicate. system studies, 
facilitate standardization of techniques, and stimulate 
interest in developing improved administrative tech- 
niques. 

In 1962, the Commission began installation of a 
Federal personnel statistics program, using electronic 
data processing equipment to produce data providing 
information required for improved manpower man- 
agement and special studies. 

Incentive awards program.—The Federal Govern- 
ment has one of the most extensive and productive 
employee suggestion systems in the country. During 
fiscal year 1962 over 100,000 suggestions were adopted 
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with measurable benefits amounting to more than $64 
million. 

Incentive awards make a positive contribution to 
increase efficiency and output. Increased utilization 
of manpower resources is a basic purpose of the In- 
centive Awards Act. This program invites creativity 
in the minds of employees and mobilizes their resources 
to make a real contribution to management in their 
attempts to increase productivity and conserve and 
utilize manpower in more efficient work and better 
practices. The result is better accomplishment of 
agency missions. 

Other programs.—One of the most basic and ele- 
mentary programs carried out by the Federal Govern- 
ment is the informal on-the-job training of employees 
by all agencies under the general auspices of the per- 
sonnel office and the direct control of first-line super- 
visors. This informal program orients the employee 
with the basic organization, functions, and mission 
of his own agency and lays the groundwork for all 
future utilization programs. Such informal programs 
encourage the cross-fertilization of ideas with resulting 
improvement of operation and job economy. 

Many other programs are integrated into the Fed- 
eral personnel system, such as the Federal-college 
recruitment program designed to attract high quality 
graduates, which has resulted in approximately 10,000 
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selections annually via the Federal Service Entrance 
Examination. 

Veterans comprise over half of the total Federal 
work force, and to that same extent they are attracted 
to Government for employment and are trained and 
developed to make maximum use of their skills and 
abilities. 

The average age of the World War II veteran is 
approximately 44 years and the Korean conflict vet- 


erans average 32 years of age. These dedicated young 
men and women are now entering into the age and 
experience bracket wherein they should start making 
their greatest work contributions. As the Government 
moves forward on the threshold of new and spectacular 
achievements in space, communications, and science, 
it will rely to a substantial degree on the skills and 
knowledge of veterans to utilize fully our human 
resources. 


New Career at 40 for Air Force Veteran 


By MYRTLE H. ROCHELLE 
Placement Interviewer, Lubbock Local Office 
Texas Employment Commission 


"THE future physical development of Lubbock, Tex., 

one of the fastest-growing small cities in the 
Nation, rests heavily on the decisions made by A. J. 
Prim, Zoning Administrator. A city that has grown 
over 80 percent in 12 years has many zoning problems, 
but these Mr. Prim takes in his stride. Not so easy to 
take were the 7 months during which he pounded the 
pavement seeking work before an interviewer with 
the Texas Employment Commission helped him ob- 
tain the job that led to his present position. 

At the age of 40, and after 21 years of honorable 
service, Mr. Prim retired from the U.S. Air Force as a 
lieutenant colonel. Since most of his experience in the 
service had been in manpower management and ad- 
ministration, he felt certain that there would be a 
ready market in civilian life for the skills he had ac- 
quired, But business was in a slump and jobs were not 
very numerous. 

He filed his claim for unemployment benefits and 
continued to seek work with the aid of the Texas 
Employment Commission. In 7 months, all his bene- 
fits were exhausted. 

He had been referred to openings for credit in- 
vestigator, insurance salesman, warehouse manager for 
a college, and finance company manager, without 
being hired, and was beginning to lose confidence in 
finding an employer who would recognize his potential. 

“Then came my first big break,” Mr. Prim said. 
The city of Lubbock had decided to hire some zoning 
inspectors. They had a Zoning Administrator, but 
the inspection was being done by the building in- 
spectors if and when they had time. The personnel 
director for the city contacted the local Texas Em- 
ployment Commission office and placed a job order. 
He stated that while he preferred a man who had 
experience in the work to be done, he would accept 
someone with experience in construction, real estate, 
or right-of-way administration. One such man was 
referred, but his salary demand was greater than the 
city’s budget would stand. 
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The personnel director wanted to see just “one good 
man” who would be interested in the job. He did 
not want to take time to interview large numbers of 
applicants. Mr. Prim met none of the experience 
requirements, but he did meet the less tangible re- 
quirements of the job. He was level-headed and 
healthy, had a good personality, seemed able to talk 
with people under stress, and could furnish good 
character and credit references. The interviewer 
strongly believed that Mr. Prim could quickly learn 
the duties of this job, and talked at length about his 
potential to the city personnel director. Mr. Prim 
was interviewed, hired, and in a few months was pro- 
moted to the position he now holds, when the former 
administrator resigned for other work. 

In his present position, Mr. Prim is in charge of 
the platting administration and zoning enforcement 
for the city, and acts as secretary and recorder to the 
Planning and Zoning Commission and to the Zoning 
Board of Adjustment. 

Work with real estate and zoning itself is all new 
to him, but office procedures and methods are almost 
identical with those used in the Air Force, according 
to Mr. Prim. “This is a large organization—1,500 
employees,” he said, “not nearly as large as the Air 
Force, but large enough to employ the same adminis- 
trative principles.” Under his direct supervision are 
two zoning inspectors, a stenographer, and a typist. 
With their help, and in cooperation with the boards 
which he serves and with the City Planning Engineer, 
he is responsible for much of the planning related to 
Lubbock’s physical growth. “Most of our problems 
can be divided into two categories—platting and en- 
forcement,” he said. 

His superiors have no doubt that this man is equal 
to the responsibilities he carries. “Mr. Prim is one 
of our most efficient employees,” his employer stated 
recently. “We appreciate the good job he is doing 
for us, and the work of the Texas Employment Com- 
mission in helping us to obtain his services.” 
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The Changing Pattern of Military Skills 


By HAROLD WOOL 
Acting Director for Manpower Research 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower 
Department of Defense 


URING fiscal year 1964, according to Defense De- 

partment estimates, over 600,000 servicemen, in- 
cluding about 80,000 war veterans, will leave active 
military service and return to civilian life. The total 
is abount 100,000 greater than the average in most re- 
cent years, mainly because a relatively large number 
of young men who were inducted during the period 
of the Berlin crisis, in 1962, will be completing their 
2-year tours of duty. 

Not all of these separating servicemen will immedi- 
ately reenter the civilian job market. According to 
our surveys, a significant proportion plan to enroll 
in college or in other full-time schooling. Others will 
decide—after brief intervals—to return to military 
service. The great majority, however, will look for 
full-time employment, and many will undoubtedly 
seek the help of local public employment offices in 
finding suitable work. 

In helping to place these returning servicemen, it is 
important that the skills and training which they 
have acquired while in military service be catalogued 
and assessed carefully. This will be evident from the 
following facts: Of the total return flow of Armed 
Forces personnel during the coming year, about three- 
fourths will consist of men who entered service orig- 
inally as voluntary enlistees or as junior officers while 
the remainder will be draftees. The great majority of 
the volunteers had originally enlisted or accepted 
officer commissions shortly after leaving school. Rela- 
tively few in this group had an opportunity to acquire 
any significant amount of full-time civilian work ex- 
perience prior to entry into Service. Many of them 
indeed, entered military service as a means of acquir- 
ing training in a trade which could be useful in civilian 
life. 


Many Draftees Had Work Experience 


The picture is somewhat different in the case of 
the draftees. Most of these men were in their early 
or midtwenties at the time of their induction. Many, 
therefore, had several years of full-time work experi- 
ence before entering service, and will have reemploy- 
ment rights to their jobs which they will choose to 
exercise. Others, however, do not have such rights 
or may wish to look for a type of job different from 
that they held before entering Service. 

For the volunteers and for many of the draftees, 
the nature of their military service training and job 
duties may, therefore, have an important bearing on 
their civilian employment prospects. 
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Military Job Structure 


An assessment of the skills and training of the 
serviceman requires, at the outset, some understanding 
of the occupational classification systems of the four 
armed services. This, unfortunately, is not a simple 
task for those not closely familiar with military per- 
sonnel organization. Each of the military services 
employs a separate system of occupational classifica- 
tion, geared to its own missions and job needs. The 
Army and Marine Corps identify their enlisted jobs 
as “Military Occupational Specialties’ (MOS) ; the 
Navy, in terms of “rating” designations; and the Air 
Force, by a system of Air Force specialty codes 
(AFSC). The number of primary occupational 
specialties or job ladders ranges from about 100 in 
the Navy to more than 400 in the Army. These speci- 
alties are subdivided generally into three or more skill 
levels, providing systematic progression from the entry 
or apprentice level to journeyman, and finally to the 
senior supervisory ranks. In addition, the military oc- 
cupational coding systems provide for more specific 
skill identification, or “shred-outs,” which identify 
jobs requiring more specialized or advanced training 
in particular weapons systems, equipment, or functions. 


Many Technical Specialties 

The scope and variety of military jobs is suggested 
by the accompanying distribution of enlisted person- 
nel by broad occupational group (see chart I). This 
chart highlights, in a striking way, the extent to which 
the armed services now rely on the specialized military 
technician rather than on the more traditional, purely 
military occupations. Although much has been writ- 
ten about the increased technicality of military skills, 
it may still come as a surprise to many to realize that, 
for all Services combined, our modern enlisted force 
now requires three technicians or mechanics for each 
man in the ground combat specialties or that the num- 
ber of highly skilled electronics repairmen in all Serv- 
ices actually exceeds the number of infantrymen. 

With some obvious exceptions, the broad occupa- 
tional groupings shown in this chart parallel those for 
the civilian labor force. Each of these broad groups 
encompasses a wide range of individual specialties. 
The greatest diversity and the most “technical” of 
these skills are found within the “electronics” group. 
This group includes the highly trained technicians 
responsible for maintaining and operating military 
electronic equipment, such as radio, radar, fire con- 
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trol and missile guidance systems, automatic com- 
puters, and other equipment relying on electronic 
circuitry. The very complexity of modern electronic 
equipment and the long training periods required 
have imposed the need for narrow specialization. For 
example, the Air Force has a total of nearly 70 sep- 
arate job ladders in electronics maintenance, many of 
which are further “shredded out” by specific weapons 
systems. 

In the “Other Technical” group are included 
various nonmanual occupations requiring considerable 
specialized training, such as medical and dental tech- 
nicians, intelligence analysts, surveyors and draftsmen, 
weather observers, and science and engineering aides. 
The highest degree of differentiation among these is 
found in the health services occupations, which iden- 
tify technicians for various specialized medical treat- 
ment, therapy, and laboratory procedures, as well as 
the general duty medical aide or dental assistant. 

The Mechanics and Repairmen skills (other than 
Electronics) comprise the largest single occupational 
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The jobs in the Armed Forces are many and varied. 


group in the enlisted job structure. Within this group, 
aircraft maintenance personne] alone account for about 
1 out of 10 enlisted jobs at present. Other major cate- 
gories of mechanics include automotive repairmen, 
electrical equipment and wire communication equip- 
ment repair, shipboard engine mechanics and ord- 
nance mechanics. 

The Administrative and Clerical group, which ac- 
counts for one-fifth of total enlisted jobs, comprises, 
with the technician, the “white-collar” segment of the 
enlisted force. The great majority of these military 
jobs are located in the combat and combat-support 
elements of the Services, and range in scope from the 
comparatively routine duties of the unit company clerk 
to many more specialized administrative skills in fields 
such as logistics, traffic scheduling, personnel classi- 
fication, accounting, and ADPM computer program- 
ming. At the headquarters level, these duties are 
often performed by civilian personnel, except where 
rotation, discipline, security, or other considerations 
dictate assignment of military. 
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An additional one-fifth of the jobs filled by our 
servicemen are in the Crafts and Services groups. The 
former includes skilled trades such as building and 
construction craftsmen, machinists, and lithographers, 
as well as the operating maritime crafts (Boatswain’s 
Mate, Quartermaster’s Mate, etc.). The Service 
group includes food service personnel, military police, 
and motor transport. 

The Ground Combat Specialists—the infantry 
riflemen, artillery crewmen, tank crews, and combat 
engineers—account for about one-seventh of total en- 
listed jobs. These uniquely military jobs often require 
more exacting training than many of of the civilian- 
type occupations. The unit combat leader in a mod- 
ern infantry division has become a highly versatile 
military “craftsman” in his own right. He must have 
special training in a wide range of skills, including 
operation and first-line maintenance of a variety of 
special tactical weapons, map reading, and field com- 
munications. In addition, to be effective, he must 
possess qualities of leadership, resourcefulness, and ini- 
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tiative, which are essential attributes of supervision in 
any line of endeavor. 


Major Skill Trends 

The military occupational structure, far from being 
static, has been in a continuing state of flux and evolu- 
tion in the post-World War II period. Comparison 
of the present major occupational groups with those in 
1945 and the early 1950’s reveals an unmistakable 
trend: The sharp relative expansion of the technical- 
mechanical skill groups at the expense of the more 
conventional ground combat, crafts, and services oc- 
cupations (see chart II). The most dramatic increase 
has been in the Electronics group which has more than 
doubled in relative size since the end of World War IT. 
Over the same period, the percentage of enlisted jobs 
in ground combat specialties dropped sharply from 
nearly 24 percent to above 14 percent of total strength. 

These shifts are related in part to changes in force 
structures and military strengths, resulting from the 
scaling down of our forces from full wartime mobiliza- 
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Chart I 


THE ENLISTED SKILL STRUCTURE, 30 JUNE 1962 
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tion and from the partial mobilization of the early 
1950’s to the lower strengths and different force re- 
quirements of more recent years. Even more impor- 
tant, however, has been the far-flung impact of the 
revolution of military technology upon all components 
of the military services during the past two decades. 
Sustained by a massive research and development ef- 
fort and by the many new scientific breakthroughs 
during and after World War II, the rate of technologi- 
cal advance in military equipment has been unparalled 
in our peacetime history. 

During the late 1940's and early 1950's, the trend 
towards new and continually more complex equip- 
ment was perhaps most dramatically illustrated by the 
constant progression of new and more sophisticated 
types of military aircraft. The modern jet bombers 
include items of equipment, such as speed brakes, 
cabin pressurization, air conditioning systems, seat 
ejection, air refueling, antifogging, flight control sys- 
tem, and many others not in existence in World War 
II counterparts. 

Since the mid-1950’s, the most dramatic shift in 
military technology has been associated with our entry 
into the “missile era,” which has seen the emergence 
of the long-range ballistic missiles—with their nuclear 
warheads—as well as the many shorter-range guided 
missiles designed for tactical and defensive uses. These 
developments have already foreshadowed partial ob- 
solescence for many of the present manned aircraft 
systems. 

Closely associated with this trend has been the tre- 
mendous expansion in scope and complexity of military 
electronics equipment. With the great acceleration 
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in speed of military delivery systems and their vast in- 
crease in destructive power, systems for automatic— 
nearly instantaneous—observation, communication, 
computation, and reaction have become an integral 
part of the new weapons complexes. As a result, 
ever since World War II, the armed services have been 
in the vanguard of the broad trend towards automa- 
tion, and often have provided the initial impetus for 
new developments with application to civilian industry. 

The rapid pace of technological advance has in 
turn served to enlarge the overall requirements for 
mechanics and technicians, and to increase the variety 
of specialties and “sub-specialties” within the military 
job structure. 

Of course, the trend has not been all one-sided. 
Automation has simplified some of the operator skills, 
and emphasis has been placed on designing military 
equipment in a way which will facilitate maintenance. 
Shifts in weapons systems, moreover, have reduced re- 
quirements for mechanics in some skills, while others 
have expanded. These crosscurrents have, however, 
simply checked what would otherwise have been an 
even more rapid increase in technical personnel 
needs. 


Military Skill Training Programs 


In meeting their formidable skill requirements, the 
armed services—unlike most civilian employers—have 
been compelled to rely very largely on their own in- 
service training programs. With the exception of 
some of the older draftees, few of the men entering 
military service in peacetime come into service 
with any substantial civilian work experience, and only 
a fraction of these can directly apply this civilian ex- 
perience to military job needs. As a result, the task 
of transforming new recruits into seasoned fighting 
men and technicians has become one of the primary 
peacetime missions of the military establishment. 

The development of military skills in the military 
services—as in the civilian economy—is accomplished 
through a combination of formal school training and 
on-the-job training. Formal school training is con- 
ducted by each service in a network of service 
schools and training centers, supplemented—to a 
limited extent—by use of civilian schools and factory 
training programs. The magnitude of this technical 
training program can be gaged by the fact that each 
year between 2,000 and 3,000 different courses are 
offered in these schools, and that the overall cost of 
operating these schools (including the pay and allow- 
ances of the trainees) is budgeted at nearly $1 billion 
per year. Moreover, this total excludes flight training 
and professional education of officers in staff schools 
and civilian institutions. 

Despite the magnitude of these formal school pro- 
grams, on-the-job training has continued to play an 
essential role in the overall process of military skill 
development. As in the civilian economy, many mili- 
tary skills can be effectively acquired only on the job 
under actual operating conditions. This is true, for 
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example, of the Navy deck ratings, such as Boatswain’s 
Mates, where shipboard apprenticeship is still consid- 
ered the only method of acquiring the needed ex- 
perience and know-how. 

For the more technical maintenance skills, many 
practical considerations also militate against attempt- 
ing to develop a full-fledged journeyman or technician 
in the formal school system: The great diversity in 
types of equipment and in actual operating situa- 
tions; the need to rotate and reassign personnel at 
periodic intervals; and in particular the short period 
of effective service available from most recruits. As 
a result, most entry-level training courses have as 
their objective the development of personnel quali- 
fied at an apprentice or junior level of skill, and rely 
on job training to develop the more specific skills 
needed to qualify fully at the journeyman level. 

In addition, advanced training is offered in service 
schools, in civilian institutions, and through corre- 
spondence courses, designed to provide specialized 
training in new equipment or procedures and a broader 
technical foundation in various skills. These advanced 
courses have increased in relative importance in re- 
cent years, with the gradual growth in the number 
of career personnel, but still account for a modest 
share of the overall school training program. 


Technicality Determines Training 


In general, the proportion of enlisted personnel 
initially trained in service schools, rather than in units, 
and the average length of the training courses, tend 
to vary directly with the technicality of the skill. In 
highly technical specialities, such as electronics mainte- 
nance, virtually all personnel are sent initially to school 
for courses ranging up to 1 year or more in length. In 
contrast, less than half of the personnel assigned to 
clerical, crafts, or service occupations received initial 
school training, in courses averaging between 2 and 4 
months in length. 

In many respects the content and methods of mili- 
tary training programs have differed substantially 
from their civilian counterparts. The short period 
of effective military service available from most re- 
cruits has imposed practical upper limits on the length 
of entry-level skill training. The tendency has, there- 
fore, been to curtail or eliminate theoretical course 
content and to concentrate on the more immediate and 
practical elements of a relatively narrow job specialty. 

As a result, the scope of most military courses in 
mechanical or technician skills is necessarily much 
more restricted than the more general courses offered 
in technical institutes or similar civilian schools. A 
typical Air Force mechanics course may provide for 
only 4 months of schooling in the skills required at an 
appropriate level in a specific aspect of aircraft mainte- 
nance. An additional period of on-the-job experience 
of 1 year or more may be required before the appren- 
tice Air Force mechanic can qualify as a “journey- 
man.” Beyond that, broader training in advanced 
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Chart II 
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“Excludes recruits, trainees, seamen, and other positions without specific occupational 
designation. 


technical courses will be available to him if he chooses 
to reenlist and make the Air Force a career. In the 
case of the career man, the full cycle of initial and 
advanced schooling, combined with on-the-job train- 
ing and experience at progressive levels of skill, can 
develop a level of occupational proficiency which com- 
pares quite favorably with that of counterpart civilian 
specialists. 


Applications to Civilian Jobs 


This brings us to the key question: To what ex- 
tent can military skill training and experience ac- 
tually help qualify ex-servicemen for civilian jobs? 

In view of the great diversity of military skills and 
training experiences, it is clear that there is no simple 
answer to this question. First, quite apart from the 
purely combat specialties (with no civilian counter- 
part), there are broad contrasts between the fre- 
quency of the various skills in military service and in 
the civilian economy. Certain occupations, such as 
aircraft mechanic or radio operator, are found in 
much higher proportions in the Services than in indus- 
try. In contrast, the armed services have few, if any, 
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New MDTA Study 


UNDER provisions of the Manpower Development and 
Training Act, a contract has been awarded to the Bureau 
of Social Science Research, Inc., of Washington, D.C., to 
study the employment patterns and problems of military 
retirees. 


In announcing the contract award, Secretary of Labor 
W. Willard Wirtz said: 


Each year, some 56,000 men retire from the Armed 
Forces. Today their number totals over 350,000, a figure 
which has doubled over the course of the past 10 years and 
which will run to about a million by 1979. The vast ma- 
jority of these retirees leave the service at an age—ausually 
around 45—at which they are still both capable and de- 
sirous of making significant contributions to the civilian 
economy. Yet, many of them encounter unique employ- 
ment problems directly related to their long absence from 
the civilian labor force. 

Through this new MDTA study, we hope to develop in- 
formation which might prove of direct assistance to retiring 
servicemen in their postservice quest for employment. We 
also hope to expand our basic knowledge of older-worker 


specialties directly comparable to those of manufactur- 
ing production workers or sales personnel in civilian 
life. 

Second, transferability of training—even in ap- 
parently related skills—-may be limited because of dif- 
ferences in organization, procedures, and equipment, 
or because of formal restrictions on entry into certain 
civilian trades. For example, a Navy electrician’s mate 
would not necessarily be familiar with the building 
code requirements for his trade in a particular locality, 
and might—in any case—be required to enter this 
trade at an apprentice level, probably with an allow- 
ance for his military service training. On the other 
hand, a military air traffic controller is licensed under 
the same criteria as his civilian counterpart. 

Despite these qualifications, our limited statistical 
information indicates that, in certain key occupations, 
there has been a relatively high rate of transferability 
between military and civilian jobs. For example, a 
followup survey of selected Air Force specialists who 
separated from Service in 1955 indicated that among 
those trained in radio and radar maintenance, 36 per- 
cent of those employed were working in jobs related to 
their Air Force experience. Earlier studies by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1952 also indicated that 
about one-third of all civilian electronics technicians 
had been trained, in whole or in part, in military tech- 
nical schools. It is likely that utilization of military 
technical training is also relatively high in other skilled 
trades or technical specialties of types which are found 
in high frequency in the civilian labor market. This 
would undoubtedly vary considerably by experience, 
locality, and region. Unfortunately, information on 
this score is almost totally lacking. 

It would seem wise for those concerned with place- 
ment and counseling of ex-servicemen, whether at 
local, State, or national levels, to devote a portion of 
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problems in general, a development which would contrib- 
ute greatly to the Department of Labor’s broad and contin- 
uing research program relative to all facets of the Nation’s 
manpower structure, 


Over the course of the study, the Bureau of Social Sci- 
ence Research will attempt to determine to what extent the 
skills and training of retired servicemen are being utilized 
in civilian occupations, and will seek to identify areas in 
which private or governmental action may assist in im- 
proving this utilization. The study will devote particular 
attention to determining the need of retraining programs 
for the military retired. 


Part of the study will involve the gathering of detailed 
and continuing information on the job-seeking efforts of a 
sample of several hundred men for a period of 6 months 
after their retirement. The research group will also analyze 
data from employers and job counselors with whom these 
individuals have contact. The Department of Defense is 
cooperating in the study, and will make available the re- 
sults of surveys of present and future retirees that it is 
conducting for other purposes. The cooperation of busi- 
ness and professional organizations will also be sought. 


their research resources toward a close analysis of the 
actual pattern of utilization of service-acquired train- 
ing as part of their broader effort of assuring maximum 
conservation of this highly valuable manpower 
resource. 


Apprenticeship Information Center 
Opened in the District of Columbia 


AN Apprenticeship Information Center was 
opened in June in the local USES office in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Its purpose is to inform and 
counsel youth on apprenticeship opportunities and 
to refer persons interested in becoming apprentices 
to employers and joint labor-management appren- 
ticeship committees. The Center contains appren- 
ticeship information which is available to youth, 
schools, guidance departments, minority groups, 
labor unions, and employer associations, as well as 
the general public. Individual and group counsel- 
ing is available for apprentice applicants, and em- 
phasis is on locating job openings in apprenticeable 
trades. 

The District of Columbia Apprenticeship Coun- 
cil has given its full endorsement and support to the 
Apprenticeship Information Center. It will help 
promote apprenticeship opportunities for all seg- 
ments of the population through the Center. 

The Center is under the guidance of a Coordinat- 
ing Group, composed of representatives of the U.S. 
Department of Labor, the District of Columbia Ap- 
prenticeship Council, and the District of Columbia 
Public Schools. 
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ee Military eliree... 


ILITARY retirees who wish to enter the civilian labor force have many skills and potential work 
years to offer prospective employers. But the transition from a military to a civilian career poses 
problems. The following four articles describe the assistance given by the Employment Service, and 
delineate specific problems met in effecting a placement that is mutually satisfactory to the retiree and 
the employer. The last three articles in this group are based on discussions at the Twenty-first National 
Conference of the State Veterans Employment Representatives, held at Phoenix Ariz., in April 1963. 


I. How Public Employment Service Helps 


By MARSHALL C. MILLER 
Chief, Veterans Employment Service 
Bureau of Employment Security 


F  gertd 56,000 military personnel are currently re- 
tiring each year from active duty, the large ma- 
jority of whom have served at least 20 years. By 
1979, the total number of military retirees will approx- 
imate 1 million. Most of these officers and enlisted 
men entered the Armed Forces during World War II 
and remained to make a career of military service. 

Now these veterans need “second careers.” They 
are not only at the peak of their mature productive 
years (average age is 44) but they are at a peak in 
their need for income. Many have children in high 
school or college. Since the average military retire- 
ment annuity is about $3,000 per year, the great ma- 
jority will seek full-time employment. 

Military retirees represent an important reservoir 
of skills which should be utilized intelligently. As 
Harold Wool details in another article in this issue 
of the EmpLoyMEnT Security Review (see p. 27), 
the skills of ex-servicemen (including military retirees) 
are as varied as the types of military assignments. 
Their intangible assets also are valued highly by em- 
ployers—qualities such as stability, loyalty, and flexi- 
bility in adapting to new situations. 

A recent survey by the Veterans Employment Serv- 
ice disclosed that State employment security agencies 
have 1,125 retired military personnel on their staffs 
at levels ranging from State director to custodian. 
These employees are doing an excellent job. 


Emphasis in Placement Techniques Varies 


Each year thousands of servicemen who are ap- 
proaching retirement, as well as many who have al- 
ready reentered civilian life, heed the advice of the 
Armed Forces to visit the public employment service 
for assistance in job finding. In serving their needs, 
local offices use standard employment service place- 
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ment techniques, although the emphasis varies among 
local offices. Recently the Veterans Employment 
Service received reports concerning several local offices 
which have had considerable experience in serving 
military retirees. Salient points of these reports follow. 

The Professional Office of the U.S. Employment 
Service for the District of Columbia, which has a small 
unit specializing in service to the military, emphasizes 
counseling, assistance in preparation of an effective 
résumé, provision of labor market information, and 
job devolpment with selected employers. 

In early 1960, the Los Angeles Professional Office 
developed group guidance techniques especially for 
retiring military personnel. Since that time, more 
than 700 retired and retiring military personnel have 
participated in group guidance sessions. Many have 
returned for subsequent individual counseling, place- 
ment interviews, and job development. The program 
specialist for retiring military personnel has found that 
these group guidance sessions: 

1. Convey basic employment information, impor- 
tant to all retiring military personnel regardless of 
rank, well in advance of retirement. 

2. Overcome the hesitancy which many officers 
have in making their first contact with a public em- 
ployment service. 

3. Stimulate questions and discussion of problems 
which an individual might be reluctant to mention 
during a personal interview. 

4. Permit the program specialist to point out per- 
sonal traits and mannerisms which could be detri- 
mental to securing employment, and which might be 
taken as personal criticism during an individual 
interview. 

5. Prepare the retiree to discuss and evaluate his 
experience, references, and problems in a realistic 
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manner at a subsequent individual counseling inter- 
view. 

An important contributing factor to the success of 
this program has been a close working relationship 
between the Los Angeles office and professional and 
civic organizations, the Navy League, and such 
nonprofit community resources as “Experience Un- 
limited” and “Thursday 13—the Career Clinic.” 

“Skills Unlimited,’ an operation that is moving 
veterans from military installations into jobs in the 
Memphis, Tenn., area was initiated 3 years ago by the 
Memphis local office. The local Veterans Employ- 
ment Representative (a retired military man) is co- 
ordinator of the operation. He keeps in touch with 
the personnel officers of military establishments in 
the area, who advise future retirees to register with 
the Memphis office. When the retiree applies, the 
receptionist directs him to the LVER who takes the 
application, files it in the regular files, and card in- 
dexes the information for his records. 


Promotional Activities 


Promotional letters are mailed periodically to em- 
ployers, reminding them of the availability of well 
qualified former military men. These letters bring in 
job orders. Orders also result from favorable news- 
paper publicity given “Skills Unlimited” by Memphis 
newspapers. Orders which show a preference for 
military retirees are routed to the LVER by the place- 
ment interviewers, as are certain hard-to-fill orders. 

Although, statistically, results have not been spec- 
tacular, satisfying placements do result. For example, 
when a retired Navy careerman had a job which 
he thought was mediocre and decided he might do 
better, he visited the Memphis local office. Within 
a few days he was placed on an excellent job which 
utilized his Navy experience as a refrigeration tech- 
nician. In his new civilian job, he is in charge of the 
refrigeration department of a large dairy processing 
firm. 

In the New York City Professional Placement Cen- 
ter, service to military retirees is coordinated by the 
senior LVER. The office is divided into major occu- 
pational-industrial sections, each of which has its own 
LVER who ordinarily interviews military retirees with 
employment problems. This office has found that 
often a considerable amount of counseling is needed 
in helping the retiree to bridge the gap between mili- 
tary and civilian jobs. Many retiring officers want 
“middle management positions,” although employers 
generally hire recent college graduates and promote 
them from within for such jobs. Most employers do 
not consider a general military background as qualify- 
ing for such positions, even though some kinds of tech- 
nical skill readily can be converted to a civilian context. 
The retiree with a nontechnical military background 
often presents a formidable problem in placement. 
His résumé frequently contains phrases such as “super- 
vised reports,” “personnel supervisor,” and “in charge 
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of logistics.’ Unless these generalizations can be 
broken down into more tangible tasks that can be re- 
lated to civilian jobs, the placement is doubly difficult. 

The volume of retired military applicants in the 
Professional Placement Center is approximately 20 to 
30 per month. In addition, there is a constant stream 
of mail and telephone inquiries from retirees and pro- 
spective retirees. 

The San Francisco Professional and Commercial Of- 
fice recently started weekly conferences for retired 
military personnel. Subject matter ranges from an 
explanation of local office services to a discussion of 
job-finding techniques. Successful jobseekers fre- 
quently are invited to attend and to reveal their tech- 
niques to these groups. Recently a former applicant 
conducted a successful job search and carefully docu- 
mented each phase of his experience. His presenta- 
tion of facts and figures and his answers to ensuing 
questions were highlights of one successful conference. 

The conferences are composed of two parts. The 
first segment provides the foundation, since partici- 
pants receive information about the job-finding proc- 
ess. The second segment is a useful supplement to 
individual counseling sessions. The leaders assume 
the role of moderators, rather than lecturers, and con- 
tributions are encouraged from the groups. The 
leaders obtain valuable information about potential 
individual counselees. This group guidance technique 
has proved extremely beneficial and productive. 

Local office staff members are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the influx of recently retired military 
personnel. Interviewers mark a factor block on the 
application card to designate military retiree status. 
This practice enables placement officers to locate these 
applicants quickly, and provides an accelerated service 
to employers who have indicated a preference for re- 
tired military people, or to other employers whose job 
orders may be filled best by these individuals. Of 
course, priority of referral for veterans and preferen- 
tial treatment for disabled veterans are integral parts 
of local office operations. 


Training For LVERS 


Last year the Veterans Employment Service in the 
national office of the Bureau of Employment Security 
provided special training for local VERs or other se- 
lected local office staff in the following localities, which 
were designated by the Department of Defense as 
areas in which a large number of military personnel 
would be separated or which they would select for 
their ultimate residence: Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, 
Los Angeles, New York City, San Antonio, San Fran- 
cisco, and Washington, D.C. Training for local VERs 
in meeting the unique needs of military retirees should 
continue at the national, State, and local levels. 

Current plans proposed by the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service, working in close liaison with the De- 
partment of Defense, include preretirement employ- 
ment briefing sessions at major bases for groups of 
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retiring military people, at least 6 months prior to the 
retirement date; special materials for use by the local 
office VERs; pamphlets directed to the retiree and 
to employers; and recommended local office proced- 
ures, based on successful experience. 

In considering these matters, let us not forget cer- 
tain legal and policy mandates. Career military re- 


tirees are “war veterans” and as such are to receive 
those special services and priorities provided them by 
law, regulation, and procedure. The interest of 
organized veterans groups in the welfare of these men 
and women is strong and vital. They are ready to aid 
the entire retired military program in any way they 
can. Keep them informed. 


2. His Civilian Employment Requirements 


By COLONEL WINSTON G. WHALL 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower 
Department of Defense 


E IN the military establishment are well aware 

of the problems facing our career personnel when 
the time comes to leave the active military service 
and enter civilian life. This situation is not new, and 
the Government has taken various steps in the past to 
assist the individual in making this transition. For 
example, as early as 1800, before the present retire- 
ment system was developed, officers who were removed 
during a “reduction in force” action received, upon 
separation, | month’s pay for each year of service. In 
1811, personnel who enlisted for 5 years and served 
honorably would, upon discharge, receive 3 months’ 
pay and 160 acres of land. 

The first universal retirement law for officers of all 
the services was developed in 1861, and retirement pro- 
visions for enlisted personnel were established by 1885. 
For those who do not qualify for retirement benefits, 
severance payments and pensions have been provided. 

The economic problems encountered by our career 
officers and enlisted personnel who are retiring today 
are somewhat different than those faced by the pre- 
World War II military retiree. This is due primarily 
to the increased numbers retiring annually as a re- 
sult of the World War II buildup and the size of the 
force that has been maintained since that date. Prior 
to World War II, the annual number of retirements 
was relatively small, and those who desired civilian 
employment could be more readily absorbed into the 
civilian labor force. 

In addition, the permanent military establishment 
consisted almost entirely of regular officers and en- 
listed personnel who considered a military career as 
a lifetime career. Few individuals, especially officers, 
served less than 30 years and many served considerably 
more. 

Since World War II, technological advances and 
the requirements of national defense have transformed 
the Armed Forces into a much larger establishment. 
In order to vitalize the military establishment and pre- 
vent the problems associated with superannuation 
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and to assure competent leadership, promotions since 
World War II have been placed more and more on the 
basis of merit rather than seniority—with either man- 
datory promotion or forced separation at selected 
points in one’s military career. As a result, for the 
bulk of the military personnel, a military career is but 
the first step in a two-step career. Approximately 50 
percent of our personnel retire from active military 
service after completing between 20 and 25 years of 
military service. Their age at time of retirement 
averages about 45 years, with an estimated number 
of two-plus dependents per retiree. 

It is important for both the Nation and for the 
personal welfare of the individuals concerned that 
they be integrated into the civilian labor force as 
quickly and as effectively as possible. For each age 
group and length of military service, there are special 
problems of transition. In addition, the need for civi- 
lian earnings is readily apparent when you consider 
that the average monthly retired pay of an enlisted 
member is approximately $170 and that of an officer 
$330, an amount that normally must be supplemented 
by a civilian job. 

A recent study of this problem was conducted by 
the University of Michigan as part of “A Study of 
the Military Retired Pay System and Certain Related 
Subjects” for the Committee on Armed Services of the 
USS. Senate. 

A questionnaire survey among 4,257 officers on 
the retiree rolls who had retired between 1955 and 
1960 revealed that these individuals experienced some 
difficulty in securing civilian employment. In addi- 
tion, there was every indication that enlisted personnel 
were having equal difficulty in obtaining employment 
following their retirement. 

It might be well to review briefly the factors ex- 
plored by the Michigan Study Committee which are 
believed to hinder the incorporation of retired mili- 
tary personnel into the civilian labor force. These 
factors are: (1) lack of labor market knowledge, (2) 
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transferability of military skills, (3) civilian attitudes, 
and (4) location after retirement. 

Although the lack of labor market knowledge is 
common among many groups of workers, the military 
person is especially isolated from the civilian labor mar- 
ket and does not have the information sources readily 


available to most civilians. The military man may 
be stationed overseas until shortly before retirement, 
or, if stationed in the United States, has not been faced 
with this problem in the past, as he was ordered to a 
station or base where a job was awaiting him. 


What Is It in Civilian Terms? 


There are probably few military skills which do not 
have some transference to civilian occupations. The 
main difficulty appears to be in translating individual 
skills and experience gained in a military setting into 
civilian terms so that they can be “matched up” with 
employer needs. Enlisted personnel generally have 
skills which are more easily transferred, but the lack 
of knowledge of job availability is a hindrance to them. 
Currently, a considerable percentage of the officers 
who entered the service during the World War II 
period are without college degrees and have difficulty 
in translating military experience into civilian pur- 
suits. 

Civilian employment procedures and civilian atti- 
tudes complicate this transition. Not previously faced 
with considerable numbers of retired military person- 
nel seeking employment, civilian employers have not 
developed procedures for recruiting such personnel. 
In general, personnel procedures of most civilian orga- 
nizations are oriented toward recruiting personnel 
early in their occupational careers. 

There are many reasons why retired military per- 
sonnel tend to settle in a few localities. The ad- 
vantages associated with these choices are numerous. 
Nevertheless, as the flow of retired military per- 
sonnel into the civilian labor market increases, the 
concentration of such people in a small number of la- 
bor markets can make their own employment more 
difficult, as well as being a significant depressant on 
the market itself. The University of Michigan sur- 
vey indicated that over 40 percent of the officers 
chose three States for their retirement home: Cali- 
fornia, Florida, and Texas. In addition to the favor- 
able climate in these States, a major reason for this 
situation is the availability of military bases with their 
medical, post exchange, commissary, and open mess 
facilities—benefits upon which the military retiree 
places considerable value. 

With this brief description of the military retiree and 
the problems associated with this transition from a 
military to a civilian career, I would now like to 
turn attention to the personnel currently on the retiree 
rolls and also give you some idea of the annual num- 
ber of retirements we expect through fiscal year 1970. 

You may hear statements to the effect that there 
are approximately 400,000 members on the retiree 
rolls at the present time and that this number will 
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increase to a million by 1979. Of these 400,000, how- 
ever, about 15 percent are age 65 or over and would 
normally not be considered among those seeking em- 
ployment. Therefore, about 85 percent, or 340,000, 
are still in the labor market. Of this group, a large 
percentage of those who require employment are 
already employed. Therefore, the problem really nar- 
rows down to the placement of a large percentage of 
the 55,000 or so individuals who will be retiring from 
active duty each year through fiscal year 1970, and 
the estimated 50,000 per year who will be retiring 
after 1970. 

Of the total number of retirements from active duty 
each year through fiscal year 1970, it is estimated that 
approximately 20 percent will be officers and 80 per- 
cent will be enlisted personnel. This ratio is expected 
to change slightly after 1970 when we estimate that 
about 8,500, or 16 percent of the total number of re- 
tirements, will be officers while the remaining 84 per- 
cent will be enlisted personnel. 

So much for the numbers involved and the scope of 
the problem. What about the quality of the resource? 

To understand this aspect properly we should not 
think of today’s career military service as a separate 
and distinct profession in itself. Rather, it is the bring- 
ing together of many professions and technical skills in 
an organized and coordinated effort toward a common 
goal. It is this broad diversity of capabilities within 
the overall military profession which is often over- 
looked when attempting to place our military retiree. 
The Department of Defense, with your cooperation 
and assistance, hopes to overcome the problem of 
translating these skills and diverse experience into 
civilian terms. 

In this connection, I shall outline briefly the De- 
partment activities which are designed to assist the 
military retiree. 


Counseling Before Retirement 


The military services have established Retired Activ- 
ities Sections at the headquarters level. While the or- 
ganization, functions, and staffing of each section vary 
according to the needs of the respective service, they 
all have the same objective—to assist the military 
retiree. Because military personnel are retiring from 
posts, bases, and stations all over the world, command- 
ing officers of these retiring personnel have the pri- 
mary responsibility for adequate counseling prior to 
retirement. Therefore, the Retired Activities Sections 
at the department level provide guidance to field 
commanders and monitor the programs conducted 
by the local commander. 

The primary objective of these counseling programs 
is to acquaint the retiring serviceman with the various 
retirement, veterans’, dependents’, and survivor bene- 
fits which accrue from military service. In addition, 
assistance is provided, where necessary, in the selec- 
tion of a second career in civilian life. This part of 
the program is designed to assist the retiree in evalua- 
ting his capabilities, clarifying in his mind the type 
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of civilian work he would be most suited for, and in- 
forming him of the various civilian agencies available 
to assist him in this transition. 

The program does not include any activities re- 
lating to job hunting or job placement for the military 
retiree. This is an area in which we believe the De- 
partment of Defense should not become involved. 

Furthermore, the needs of this group are so diver- 
sified that the Department could not, within current 
resources, establish the national machinery required 
to match the job opportunities and the applications 
on the scale required. Therefore, it is the policy of 
the Department of Defense to provide the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service, through its affiliated local public 
employment offices throughout the country, all assist- 
ance possible in order to make its services available 
to the military retiree. 

Actual referral and placement of the retired mem- 
ber of the Armed Forces in a specific job are, of course, 
the ultimate aim of the Employment Service. We 
believe, however, that an equally important service 
of the local public employment office representative 
is to provide the prospective retiree, possibly as much 


as a year or two prior to retirement, with information 
on the overall labor market situation and to acquaint 
him with the opportunities for job training and edu- 
cation in the various civilian fields. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that it is our belief 
that, once the civilian employment problem has been 
solved and a second career established, many of the 
sociological, psychological, and economic problems 
associated with the movement of large numbers of re- 
tired military personnel into a civilian community will 
be removed. A large majority of the military person- 
nel have lived in civilian communities for considerable 
periods during their active military career. They have 
participated in neighborhood activities and have been 
accepted as members of the community. This experi- 
ence will not be new to them. 

We urge the Employment Service within the De- 
partment of Labor to continue to recognize this source 
of trained manpower and to strengthen its efforts 
toward placing military retirees in productive en- 
deavors. Likewise, we will increase our efforts to en- 
courage our personnel to seek your help and coopera- 
tion in obtaining a civilian job. 


3. His Skills Are Marketable 


By CLAUDE L. KEMP 
Veterans Employment Representative for California 


XPERIENCE gained by the California State Em- 

ployment Service in working with retired military 
personnel indicates that their major problem in job 
finding and job adjustment is that of relating military 
experience to the structure and realities of today’s 
labor market in various localities. However, group 
and individual counseling, the interviewing and refer- 
ral services of the local office, as well as testing and in- 
tensive job development, have all resulted in the place- 
ment of large numbers of skilled applicants. The pro- 
gram has been a real test and proving ground for 
facilities of the California State Employment Service, 
and, as one result, many retirees and their new em- 
ployers now come to the agency for assistance. 

The large majority of retirees requesting assistance 
from the local Veterans Employment Representatives 
in California have been commissioned officers who 
were looking for civilian employment comparable to 
their military position, that is, at middle management 
and executive levels. It was found that among the 
high ranking officer personnel who were seeking key 
executive positions at $12,000 a year and above, some 
needed special assistance in defining their job ob- 
jectives and in planning extensive job searches. To 
illustrate, some stated that they were looking for a 
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managerial position. Manager of what? The Dic- 
TIONARY OF OccUPATIONAL TITLES contains more 
than 90 managerial codes, with many breakdowns 
within the various codes. 

One of the methods found most useful in providing 
orientation and direction to retiring military person- 
nel is group counseling. These sessions have been just 
as effective with a group of 6 as with a group of 60. 
Each 2-hour session is scheduled and publicized well 
in advance. A half-hour question and answer period 
is included. 

Advantages of group counseling have been found to 
be that— 

1. General basic information, important to all 
retiring military personnel, regardless of rank, 
can be conveyed to a group well in advance of 
retirement, thus saving valuable time for both the 
retirees and the Employment Service. 

2. Unnecessary frustation, worry, and wasted 
effort are prevented. 

3. The hesitancy which many officers have in 
making their first contact with the “Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Office” is overcome. 

4. Questions and discussion of problems which 
an individual might be reluctant to ask or dis- 
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cuss during a personal interview are stimulated. 

5. The Retired Military Program Specialist can 
discuss and point out personal traits and manner- 
isms which could be detrimental to obtaining em- 
ployment, and which might be taken as personal 
criticism during an individual interview. 

6. The retiree can prepare to discuss and eval- 
uate his experience, desires, and problems in a 
realistic manner at a subsequent individual coun- 
seling interview. 

7. The Employment Service is provided with 
an excellent and accelerated means of extending 
information concerning its program for retiring 
and retired military personnel. 

Although group counseling supplements individual 
counseling, as well as the interviewing and referral 
services of the local office, the most effective method 
of placement has been intensive activity on individual 
job development. 

A followup with a majority of the applicants com- 
ing under this program shows that many were placed 
at monthly salaries ranging from $600 to $1,000, 
within 20 to 60 days of beginning their job searches. 


Some Examples 


Some of these placements were: 

A retired Army Major, aged 44, who had specialized 
in ordnance, was placed as an Ordnance Specialist 
with a missile firm ata starting annual salary of 
$10,000. This placement involved extensive job de- 
velopment—the difficulty being that the applicant 
did not have a college degree. 

An Air Force NCO, Personnel Technician, who 
approached the Los Angeles Professional Office for 
counseling a month prior to his retirement was placed 
within 2 wecks after retirement. His starting monthly 
salary was $650, with a potential of $900. He was 
placed as an Engineering Functional Planner, and, al- 
though the job incorporates his previous experience, 
it will afford him a much broader and more interesting 
field of work. 

A Navy Commander, age 46, seeking an adminis- 
trative position in technical development, was placed 
as a Technical Adviser in the missile industry at a 
starting salary of $950 a month. He has a degree in 
aeronautical engineering, but his experience during the 
previous 8 years had been on the executive level in 
general administration. 

In another case, one job order has resulted in a 
series of placements. The vacancy, a new position at 
a college, was that of Chief of Security. A retired 
Army Major was the first placement on this job. He 
organized the security and vehicle control program 
so efficiently that, when new school dormitories were 
built, he was promoted to College Housing Officer. 
The second placement on this job was a retired Lieu- 
tenant Colonel, Air Force, who had been stationed in 
Louisiana. He had forwarded a résumé to the local 
office, got the job, and in time, was: promoted to a 
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much better position as an accounting officer. The 
job was filled for the third time with a retired Air Force 
Major, who has since been promoted to Business Man- 
agement Officer. Once again, the local office is screen- 
ing for a new Chief of Security for the college. All of 
these retirees landed in positions paying from $600 to 
$800 a month. 

The Specialists and local office VERs have not 
had much difficulty in placing retired Navy Chief Petty 
Officers and ranking noncommissioned officers. Most 
of them had acquired skills and occupational back- 
grounds in the services that are in demand in cer- 
tain labor market areas. Also, they have been found 
to be more mobile than other retiree groups, and 
willing to go to areas where there are openings. For 
example, through one of the Supervising Captains of 
the Department of Corrections, an outlet was found 
for some of these retirees. The Captain was inter- 
ested particularly in those who had experience as Food 
Service Supervisors or Food Superintendents in the 
Army and Air Force, or Chief Stewards in the Navy. 
After examination and employment, these retirees 
were to be assigned as Instructor, Food Services, to 
train prisoner personnel of the Conservation Corps 
being operated by the Department of Corrections. 

Some retired military personnel who approached 
the local offices for counseling and other services 
eventually found employment on their own, but they 
do give credit to the Employment Service for assist- 
ance received. Among them is a Marine Colonel who 
retired on the West Coast but who desired to locate in 
the East. He obtained a position as Research Admin- 
istrator in Maryland at an annual salary of $14,000 
and stated that he was able to get this job because of 
the helpful résumé, counseling, and other services 
given in the Los Angeles Professional Office. A retired 
Navy Commander, who had attended group coun- 
seling sessions and came in later for individual résumé 
counseling, got a position as a Project Engineer at $13,- 
000 a year with a missile firm. He has since returned 
to the local office several times to conduct positive re- 
cruiting. Another case is that of a retired Brigadier 
General who applied at the San Francisco Profes- 
sional and Commercial office. He and the Retired 
Military Personnel Specialist worked together on a 
revised résumé and discussed job-finding techniques. 
The General was an outstanding applicant and was 
asked to join “Experience Unlimited” but was able to 
attend only one meeting because he was hired by a 
large association as general manager. He visited the 
local office to express appreciation for its assistance, 
and, while there, placed an order for a secretary. 


Variety of Problems and Benefits 


The problems and benefits connected with this pro- 
gram are varied. Aside from the obstacles to employ- 
ment that retirees themselves present (such as over- 
evaluation of their capabilities as civilian employees 
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and reluctance to go where job openings match their 
qualifications) , it is obvious, at least in the California 
agency, that there is need for a coordinated orientation 
program for retirees from all of the armed services. 
As for benefits, there have been a large number of 
excellent placements that reflect both the caliber and 


skill of the applicants as well as the real efforts of ES 
local office personnel to serve these applicants. Also, 
through satisfactory placements and related services, 
all ES offices have been helped—not just those 
concerned directly with helping military retirees make 
the transition from one career to another. 


4, Attitude: It Helps or Hinders 


By THOMAS D. KIMBRO 


Veterans Employment Representative for Texas 


ILITARY retirees represent a reservoir of ma- 

ture workers who are possessed of military 
knowledge, but who have a limited knowledge of 
the rapidly changing structure of the civilian labor 
market. Consequently, many have had to change 
their fixed attitudes about civilian life, and this, in 
turn, reflects the need for careful planning before 
retirement and before looking for employment. It has 
been found also that some employers have had fixed 
attitudes that hinder placement of retirees. When 
veterans, including retirees, change their uniforms for 
civilian clothes, every effort should be made to see 
that this supply of manpower is not wasted. And that 
is a task in which the local office uses all of its resources 
to bring together the jobseeker and the employer in a 
mutually satisfying placement. 

Education, or the lack of it, is an important factor in 
placing veterans, including retirees. Their educational 
background frequently does not support their occupa- 
tional desires; when it does met job requirements, lit- 
tle difficulty is experienced in placement. The educa- 
tional background of retirees generally is higher than 
that for the veterans group as a whole. ‘Chis conclu- 
sion is supported by results of a November 1960 survey 
of 28,852 veterans who registered with the Texas Em- 
ployment Commission local offices, and a recent sam- 
ple survey of 854 military retirees’ applications. 


Percent distribution 


Educational level | - 


Retirees Veterans 
Below high school... . . a 52. 8 
High school graduate. . . : 49.7 28. 4 
Some college... ... ‘¥ 30. 5 13. 4 
College graduate. . Sis 9.9 5.4 


The elapsed time between retirement and an initial 
visit to the local office of the Employment Service in 
lexas was in most cases, 30 to 60 days. Many re- 
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tirees had been taking stock of labor market condi- 
tions, and realized that they needed the counseling 
and other services of the local office. Some had been 
separated from the armed services in Texas, and 
others had been separated elsewhere and had come to 
Texas. Counseling was, and is, an important service 
to these labor force entrants; they frequently are 
unsure of themselves in civilian status and are eager 
to follow any suggested plans for obtaining gainful 
employment. 


Employer Acceptance Is Growing 


Employer acceptance, or the lack of it, also is an 
important factor in the placement of retirees. Mis- 
conceptions and myths about retirees’ potentials in 
the job market have been based on “hearsay” rather 
than actual experience, but, as a result of intensive 
job development and satisfactory placements, these 
erroneous ideas are gradually being dispelled. Em- 
ployers are recognizing that retired military personnel 
have maturity and stability that enhance the education 
and experience they bring to the tasks at hand. 

An employer’s reluctance to hire retirees sometimes 
reflects a company policy that is based on training and 
labor costs in relation to age levels of new employees. 
The cutoff age on apprentice jobs with some employers 
is 25, and many companies have a maximum hiring 
age of 35 for a trainee. Occasionally, an employer 
says, ““Why should I hire a man 40 or over with a 
family and financial obligations when the same job can 
be handled by a man in his 20’s who is willing to work 
for less?” Employers hesitate to hire a retiree who 
is overqualified for a specific job because they feel 
that he would soon move to a better paying job. Em- 
ployers feel that because retirees have a fixed income 
they will lack incentive to work toward moving up 
the promotion ladder. Some employers will accept 
a retiree’s civilian work experience acquired on a part- 
time job while in the service, rather than his military 
experience, regardless of rank. 

Like other veterans, retirees present difficulties 
which must be handled on an individual basis, al- 
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though group counseling paves the way to individual 
counseling. Problems met during counseling and 
other services leading to placement of retirees include 
the following: 

1. The average retiree is about 45 years of age, 
which is sometimes an obstacle toward placement in 
the kind of job he wants. 

2. Some retirees are not aware of the training re- 
quired for civilian jobs. 

3. Lack of higher education reduces their chances 
of getting jobs in desired salary brackets. 

4. Some feel that their military, administrative, and 

personnel experience qualifies them to start at a top 
salary rather than to begin at a lower earnings level 
and work up. This is true particularly of the com- 
missioned officer who has broad knowledge of several 
fields and has exercised considerable judgment and 
authority in the service. But he finds himself in com- 
petition with men in his own age bracket who have 
spent years in attaining wide experience and high 
earnings in civilian employment. 
5. Reluctance to relinquish authority and to accept 
employment subject to close supervision, particularly 
supe*vision by persons younger than the retiree, hin- 
ders placement. 

€ Some are reluctant to move from areas of mili- 
tary «stablishments, where they have the privileges 
of the base or post exchange, medical care, etc. Also, 
some have made financial commitments prior to retire- 
mer t, such as the purchase of a home with a long-term 
loan 

7 Lack of planning before retirement delays transi- 
tion to civilian life. 

8. Inability to translate military experience into 
proper form for evaluation by prospective employers 
thwarts efforts of both retirees and employers. 

Counseling has been, and is, an important function 
of the public employment service in helping military 
retirees to effect the transition from a military career 
to civilian employment. It has led to satisfactory 
placement of many of these veterans and has helped 
many others to obtain jobs through their own efforts. 
A recent survey shows that about half of the retired 
applicants in Texas have had the benefit of local 
office counseling. Testing, of course, accompanies 
the counseling and placement procedures, and has 
helpea many retirees to find their niche in the civilian 
work force. 


How They Get Jobs 


It has been estimated that about half of the retirees 
registering with the Texas Employment Commission 
get jobs on their own after counseling and testing. 
About a third are placed successfully by the Commis- 
sion, and, of the remainder, some obtain Federal em- 
ployment, some go into a business of their own, and 
others decide to live on their retirement income. The 
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latter is true generally of those of higher military 
rank and those in the older age brackets. 

Placement of retirees requires the same planning, 
counseling, testing, job development, and coordination 
of effort as for other veterans. However, as one local 
office reported, “We are placing a higher percentage 
of our retirees than of our overall group of applicants, 
exclusive of unskilled and semiskilled, and most of 
our retiree placements are definitely quality place- 
ments.” This reflects, of course, the generally high 
skill levels that retirees bring to civilian employment. 

A recent sample survey of retirees’ application cards 
(active and inactive) reveals that 33 percent were 
registered in the professional and managerial group, 
27 percent for clerical and sales occupations, about 14 
percent for service jobs, and 17 percent for skilled 
occupations. Between 8 and 9 percent were regis- 
tered for semiskilled employment, and less than 1 per- 
cent for unskilled. 

Some of the most recent retiree placements were in 
occupations such as attorney, port director, salesman, 
job analyst, accountant, bookkeeper, office clerk, fore- 
man, automobile mechanic, electronic technician, bull- 
dozer operator, radio operator, and as aircraft man- 
ager, traffic manager, office manager, and warehouse 
manager. This reflects the wide variety of skills that 
retirees have to offer employers. 


It’s Good Business 


We must continue to prove that it is good business 
to hire military retirees, just as it has been proved 
that the handicapped make good employees. There is 
need for an educational program to better acquaint 
employers with military retirees’ job potentials. Per- 
haps use of the word “retiree” should be avoided. 
The word in itself may establish an immediate “sight 
unseen” rejection by a prospective employer even 
though the retiree is in the prime of life with con- 
siderable potential in the way of skills and years to 
contribute to the civilian economy. 

That the retirees themselves are proving their worth 
in civilian employment is indicated by one of our large 
offices, which reports that employers are now specify- 
ing military retirees when placing an order for male 
workers. Our State agency now employs about 150 
military retirees, with ranks ranging from Chief Gun- 
ner’s Mate to Colonel, and one of our District Direc- 
tors commented as follows: “Not only have these 
individuals been successful in establishing themselves 
as satisfactory employees, but a number of them have 
indicated such potential that we have been able to 
promote them to supervisory positions after a com- 
paratively short period of service. Men who have 
received the valuable administrative and executive 
training in the military service . . . definitely have 
potential for a spot in our organization.” 
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Annual Meeting of President's 
Committee on Employment 


of the Handicapped 


APPROXIMATELY 3,000 persons attended the 
16th annual meeting of the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped May 9 and 10 in 
Washington, D.C. They included community lead- 
ers, employers, members of governors’ and community 
committees, persons representing many professional 
disciplines, officials of Federal and State rehabilita- 
tion agencies, and others from all over the United 
States and many foreign countries interested in re- 
habilitation and employment of the handicapped. The 
entire first session was translated into sign language 
for the senior class of Gallaudet College for the deaf. 

The objective of the meeting was to focus national 
and international attention on the importance and 
value of rehabilitating and employing the handi- 
capped. The program covered the effects of automa- 
tion; the relation of workmen’s compensation; the 
role of the Federal, State, and local governments; the 
role of sheltered workshops on employment of the 
handicapped; and employment of the mentally re- 
stored and the mentally retarded. 

A highlight of the opening session was an address 
by President Kennedy in which he commended the 
public and private groups and individuals in the 
National Employment of the Handicapped (NEPH) 
program throughout the country. 

The chairman of the President’s Committee, Maj. 
Gen. Melvin J. Maas, USMCR, Ret., welcomed the 
assemblage and thanked the State and local groups 
for their important contributions for many years. 

The keynote address was delivered by the Honorable 
John W. Macy, chairman of the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission. Larry LeSueur of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency gave a “Tribute to Courage.” 

Following his address, President Kennedy, who was 
introduced by the Honorable John S. Gleason, Jr., 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, presented the 
President’s Trophy to David Hall of Green Bay, Wis., 
as the Handicapped American of the Year. 

Mr. Hall, 27, is Supervisor of the Sheltered Work- 
shop of the Curative Workshop of Green Bay. He was 
paralyzed from the neck down as a result of an auto- 
mobile accident in 1955. He has since dedicated his 
life to working with the handicapped and to promoting 
(For further details, see 
the May EMpLoyMENT Security Review, p. 1.) 

The President also presented prizes to the five na- 
tional winners of the “Ability Counts” writing con- 
test. These winners had competed with juniors and 
seniors from public, parachial, and private schools 
in 43 States and the District of Columbia on the theme 
“How My Community Benefits From the Abilities 
of Handicapped Workers.” 


highway and traffic safety. 


This was the 15th year for this contest, which is 
part of the President’s Committee’s overall educa- 
tional program aimed at making more people aware 
of the problems facing the handicapped in obtaining 
jobs, the work being done to help the handicapped 
help themselves, and the admirable accomplishments 
of many severely handicapped individuals. 

This year’s contest required entrants to base their 
written reports on independent trips to local places of 
employment, to visit public employment and voca- 
tional rehabilitation offices, and to interview handi- 
capped persons, employers, labor officials, and com- 
munity organizations serving the handicapped. 

First prize of $1,000, known as the Judge Robert 
S. Marx Memorial Award in honor of the late Cin- 
cinnati jurist who was the first National Commander 
of the Disabled American Veterans, went to Judith 
Keith Sikes, Murfreesboro Central High, Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn. The other prizes were: Second ($600) - 
Karen Marie Lind, Joliet Township High School, Jo- 
liet, Ill.; third ($400)—Becky Scott Carlton, Mullins 
High School, Mullins, $.C.; fourth ($300) —Peggy 
Hewett, Lake Charles High School, Lake Charles, 
La.; and fifth ($200)—Jeffrey J. Radowich, Arch- 
bishop Carroll High School, Washington, D.C. 

All prize money is contributed by the DAV. Plaques 
were sent to the schools of the five national winners. 

The five top winners and the 39 other State first 
place winners were at the Meeting through the cour- 
tesy of the AFL-CIO State Federations and Councils. 

The theme for next year’s contest is “How Handi- 
capped Workers in My Community Are Proving That 
Ability Counts.” 

Among the events which added interest to the 
Annual Meeting were an address by Mrs. Eunice 
Shriver, President Kennedy’s sister, on “The Men- 
tally Retarded” before the Governor’s Committee 
luncheon and the Women’s Committee luncheon; a 
play, ‘““These Are Not Children”; an amazing demon- 
stration of finger paintings by a totally blind artist; 
and an exhibit of paintings by handicapped artists. 


President Kennedy congratulates the fop national winners in the 
15th annual “Ability Counts" writing contest. Leff to right: Judith 
Keith Sikes, Murfreesboro, Tenn., first place; Karen Marie Lind, 
Joliet, Ill., second place; President Kennedy; Becky Scoftf Carlton, 
Mullins, $.C., third place; Peggy Hewett, Lake Charles, La., fourth 
place; and Jeffrey J. Radowich, Washington, D.C., fifth place. 
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